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After Winning the War: 

Fantasy and Science Fiction’s Fortieth Year 

The Magazine of Fantasy and Science Fiction has had a distin- 
guished history as one of science fiction’s leading monthlies, publish- 
ing meaningful, lasting stories such as A Canticle for Leibountz and 
'Flowers for Algernon.” From its inception, when the majority of sf 
magazines emphasized new ideas over competent execution, F & SF 
stood as the bastion of literate presentation. Forty years later, when 
standards have changed and literate sf has become the dominant 
strain, the magazine retains a unique place among the sf pulp digests. 

Certainly, F<S5Fcontinues to feature fiction of the highest quality: 
its 40th anniversary anthology, compiled from the stories of the seven 
years from 1982 through 1988, features an almost unbroken stream of 
solidly written, award-winning material, including Harlan Ellison’s 
"Eidolons,” Ursula K. Le Guin’s “Buffalo Gals, Won’t You Come Out 
Tonight,” Lucius Shepard’s "Salvador,” and stories by Fritz Leiber, 
George Alec Effinger, Thomas M. Disch, James Tiptree, Jr., Nancy 
Springer and Kim Stanley Robinson. The October 1989 issue, a special 
40th anniversary issue featuring new fiction by Gene Wolfe, Orson 
Scott Card, J. G. Ballard, Brian Aldiss, and Robert Silverberg, among 
others, showcases some fine stories as well, though it is not the equal 
of the anthology. (How could it be, when the anthology has seven 
year’s worth of fiction from which to select 9 ) 

As these collections illustrate, F & SF has continued to publish a 
commendably varied selection of material, ranging widely in tone, 
style, theme and sub-genre. The occasional hard-science story abuts 
the light fantasy, sandwiched between a ghost story and a tale of 
social/anthropological sf. In the anniversary anthology, the pleasant 
eccentricity of Leiber’s “The Cat Hotel” appears beside Ian Watson’s 
surreal “Slow Birds” and nearby the powerful modernity of John 
Kessel’s “Judgment Call,” a moving depiction of the pain and difficulty 
of reaching maturity, of gaining wisdom and a sense of perspective. 
One of John Morressy’s relentlessly cute tales of Kedrigern the wizard, 
“A Rarebit of Magic,” shares space with James Tiptree, Jr.’s somber 
reflection on life and death, “In Midst of Life.” In the October issue, 
Thomas Disch’s “The Happy Turnip” brings smiles and giggles while 
Silverberg’s haunting alternate history “Tales from the Venia Woods” 
and Lucius Shepard’s "Bound for Glory” display the power and depth 
to which science fiction can aspire. 

F & SF has established and retained its place in the sf world, 
embracing a breadth of material that no other fiction magazine 
attempts, both in terms of style, form and content, and in its inclusion 
of new and established writers. Though the anniversary anthology and 
October issue focus on better-known writers, the regular issues of 
F&SF offer frequent looks at the work of up-and-coming writers. In its 
40th year F&SF has featured stories by Kim Antieau, Dean Whitlock, 
Bruce Holland Rogers, Nancy Etchemendy, Michael Armstrong, Ed- 
ward F. Shaver, and Judith DuBois (her first), alongside those of Mike 
Resnick, Brian Aldiss, Jane Yolen, John Shirley, James Morrow, Chet 
Williamson, Joyce Carol Oates, and David Brin. Of course this makes for 
some variation in the overall quality of the stories, but it is important, 
and a point in favor of the magazine, that beginning writers have a 
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Un-Nuclear Simmer: 

The Effect on Global Media of a 
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Introduction 

The complete destruction of the Earth’s atmosphere by the Strate- 
gic Defense Initiative was first postulated in The New York Times 
(Letters, Oct. 6, 1988). We vigorously embrace this alarming hypothe- 
sis and intend to demonstrate that, on scientific grounds, a variety of 
devastating climatic and ecological impacts would arise from avoiding 
a major nuclear war. 

Our global environmental model (known as G.G.A.P.S., after the 
authors’ initials) represents a major advance in the computational 
simulation of non-events in the null set. Previous one-, two-, and three- 
dimensional global climate models have been fraught with contro- 
versy due to their parameter uncertainties. These have at last been 
overcome. 

We therefore predict a media extinction event worse than that 
which occurred some 66 million seconds ago at the Catastrophic- 
Tendentious Horizon (the K-T Boundary), when a fleet of SSTs struck 
the earth’s ozone layer Without effect. This caused the abrupt 
disappearance of many species of atmospheric scientists from prime- 
time and a disastrous rise in global blood pressure levels. 

To deal with the extreme simplicity of our “baseline” model’s most 
( Continued on page 3) 
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sophisticated scenario — the abrupt replacement of the Earth’s atmos- 
phere by a perfect vacuum — GGAPS has programmed a Casio solar- 
powered pocket calculator to run a zero-dimensional model based on 
only one randomly selected variable — an optical depth of -12. 

Origins of the Theory 

The GGAPS effect was predicted many years before its apparance 
in The New York Times by one of the present authors (Sargon). This 
insight occurred following a celebration of the $250,000 MacGargle 
Foundation “disingenuous” awards to Ms. Kendall Fauxbourge, for 
coining the eloquent phrase that launched the "nuclear fizz” move- 
ment, and to Prof. Murgatroyd Matthews, for his brilliant refutation of 
the State Department’s absurd claims. (In 1982 State contended that 
honey yields in the hives kept by Khmer Rouge beekeepers were 
falling in consequence of biological warfare by irate Hmong tribes- 
men. But Matthews showed that the real problem was impact damage 
to the hives by the falling feces of some migrating elephants that had 
already trampled the pesky Hmong to death.) In the course of this 
celebration, Sargon noticed a violent effervescence when opening a 
Nebuchadnezzar of champagne (Billecart-Salmon, Eperney 1982). 

On The Day After he awakened to real ize that a similar outgassing 
of the global hydrosphere (“Un-nuclear Simmer”) could arise from the 
Katzenjammer Effect (the relativistic warping of editorial space by an 
imploding factoid). Thus, the Oct. 6 letter threatens to catalyze the 
atmosphere’s instantaneous disappearance into the enormous fractal 
void left in The New York Times by the previous implosions of the 
"Population Bomb,” “Nuclear Winter,” and the "Energy Crisis.” 

Nature of the GGAPS Effect 

The atmosphere’s disappearance by quantum tunneling through 
the credibility gap could create four major environmental impacts: 

1. Temperature: it being a vacuum, there would be none. [This 
explains why our data point (Fig. 1) has no error bar.] 



Up 



Sideways 

Fig. 1: Our Data Point 

2. The simmering oceans would release massive quantities of 
water vapor contaminated with organic matter from the explosion in 
vacuo of whales and other fauna. This would cool adiabatically, 
crystallize and fall On The Beach as “Yellow Snow.” 

3. Hard ultraviolet rays, unimpeded by the vanished ozone layer, 
would swiftly photolyze the water vapor, creating a new 2: 1 hydrogen/ 
oxygen atmosphere. When this reaches an ignitable density (>100 
millibar) the first micrometeorite to come along will precipitate the 
“Big Bang.” 

4. Having only the air left in his lungs to speak with, any scientific 
media personality caught on the Carson Show would suffer a terminal 
fall-off in audio volume — "Un-Nuclear Wimper.” 

I. Parameterizing the O-D Model 

The value of the negative optical depth was determined by the use 
of a 20-element planar radial array and a cylindrical pointed NBS- 
traceable 25-gram tungsten-nickel impactor. Experience has led us to 
prefer this protocol to a more customary Montecarlo, Montepython, 
and Montebanke methods. To assure a completely randomized data 
selection trajectory, the systems programmer’s behavior was chemi- 
cally modified prior to his directing the impactor at the array. We 
administered 1 liter of Leary & Grimspoon’s Patented Parameter 
Uncertainty Factor and Vermifuge (a .007% solution of Ecstasy in 
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acidulated Polywater) and 2 liters of Guinness Stout to the systems 
programmer (Achtungherr). 

The Factor exhibited an unexpectedly high level of psychobiologi- 
cal activity. On the fourth throw (the first three having struck the ceiling, 
the wrong wall, and Sargon’s foot, respectively), the impactor embed- 
ded itself in the medial sector of element 12 of the planar array at a radius 
of 8 cm from the bullseye. 

II. Global Corroboration 

In view of the extreme gravity of the hypothesis, we thought it 
wise to refrain from publishing its details. We have instead conserva- 
tively elected to believe what we read in The New York Times. The 
GGAPS parameter is awesomely conservative: it could have been five 
orders of magnitude worse and we’re talking the Fate of the Earth here! 
Nonetheless, we can report that an identical value was selected using 
the same protocol by the editors of The New Corker. They successfully 
reproduced the -12 result on their forty-first attempt (Scholl, 
Grimspoon, et al., private communication from the surviving co-au- 
thors). 

To further augment these scrupulous double-blind-drunk experi- 
ments, we decided to convene and televise on prime-time an 
international interdisciplinary review conference. The question of peer 
review is crucial, so we made sure that our agent took several to lunch 
at Le Cirque and supper at Plato’s Retreat prior to our submitting our 
results to this journal and Masterpiece Theatre and signing Michael 
Jackson and Elton John for GGAPS: The Rock Video. 

We then transferred our data piont to an independent group of 
global systems modelers. Under the direction of Academician Invar 
Hoaxha of the Ministry of Medium Machinery and Sheep, the Com- 
puter Center of the Albanian Academy of Veterinary Sciences ran our 
codes successfully on both a SQIP-4-XMP abacus and also using the 
fingers and toes of the Tirana Ghegg Dynamo Water Polo Club B-team. 

This in turn was emulated by computer scientists at the Dim 111 
Sum Institute of Cyberdialectics in Pyngpyongyan, North Korea, using 
the ten-meter slide rule inside the breast pocket of the monumental 
statue of the Great Leader overlooking the DMZ. The resulting 
interdependent international corroboration of the GGAPS results was 
reported by our advertising agency (O’Gilly & Mutter) to the Nobel 
Peace Prize Committee, the Pontificial Academy, the U. N., the Mac- 
Gargle Foundation, the National Skeptical Enquirer, and the editors of 
Parade. 

III. Impact on Global Civilization 

As we anticipated, the GGAPS report soon displaced the B ible, the 
Koran, the works of William Shakespeare, and The Cold and the Dark, 
as a focus of global media attention. But do not be deceived: realizing 
the dangers of political polarization and sensationalism, we took steps 
to establish GGAPS as a robust and objective contribution to securing 
humanity against the unspeakable horror of being defended against 
ICBMs. 

We soon recognized that our results would be criticized by several 
groups of obviously prejudiced and spiteful ideologues. Among those 
reluctant to accept our apocalyptic predictions are: 

televangelists: the end of the world’s occurrence at any time prior 
to A. D. 2000 would deprive the Armageddon Hour, the 800 Club, and 
the Rev. Elmer S. Agantry’s Brimstone Ridge theme park of a major 
source of their projected revenue base; 

paleontologists: they argue that it is grossly unfair for them to be 
snuffed out just when the K-T controversy is starting to get interesting; 

politicians: a net surplus of dead voters already exists in Texas and 
Chicago — who needs more? 

our colleagues: in the complete absence of climate and taxpayers, 
many climate modelers would face significant funding cuts. 

On the other hand, high-energy physicists have been highly 
supportive of our work, citing its potential for reducing SSC costs by 
eliminating any need for a vacuum line. So have commercial herpe- 
tologists, who find it more economical to extract oil from their 
experimental subjects under reduced atmospheric pressure; and 
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ecologists, for whom the absence of air portends an end to the burning 
of tropical rain forests. 

TV. Scope of Consensus 

To establish our authority in this exciting new field, we have 
appointed a distinguished Scientific Advisory Board, one whose 
members are totally disinterested in the prospect of our extinction. 
Prior to their appointment, each member was certified by Physicians 
for Social Responsibility to be thoroughly dead. 

At its last meeting (Grovers Mill, N. J., Oct. 30, 1988 [Fig. 2]), the 
Board’s chairman, Dr. Jeremy Bentham of the London School of 
Economics, raised no objection to our reporting the essential endorse- 
ment of the GGAPS conclusions by advisory board members Alexan- 
dras Pseudomantis, Aristotle, Francis Bacon, Winston Churchill, 
Charles Darwin, Albert Einstein, T. S. Eliot, Enrico Fermi, Benjamin 
Franklin, Werner Heisenberg, Percival Lowell, Vadim Lysenko, Tho- 
mas Malthus, Margaret Mead, Sir Isaac Newton, Robert Oppenheimer, 
Bertrand Russell, Nikola Tesla, Queen Victoria, and Orson Welles. 

V. Validation of the GGAPS Model 

Our model has been validated by many skeptical inquirers. The 
objection that such apocalyptic conclusions require higher standards 
of evidence than a zero-dimensional model can provide fails the test 
of historical precedent. None of our critics has published a single zero- 
dimensional model in any of the journals that we edit or read. So 
obviously these crackpots don’t know what they’re talking about. 
Nevertheless, we have forwarded their feeble submissions to our 
Scientific Advisory Board for timely action. 

The question of reproducibility is a vital one. Anyone who wishes 
to question our computational results can expect a visit from eight 6'5" 
Albanian water polo players on steroids. They will reproduce exactly 
the results experienced by the last inquirer into our software’s user- 
friendliness. The growing presence of former critics of the theory on 
our Scientific Advisory Board testifies to the robustness of our 
conclusions. 




Fig. 2 



The authors arriving at the Scientific Advisory Board meeting. 
From top, G.G.A.P.S., and at bottom right, Corresponding Secretary 
Gosnold. 
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Falcon by Emma Bull 

New York: Ace Books, 1989; $3.95 pb; 281 pp. 

reviewed by Donald G. Keller 



Unlike her first novel, the picture-perfect urban fantasy War for 
the Oaks, Emma Bull’s new novel is straightforward, wide-screen 
science fiction. And whereas Oaks was lighthearted, relaxed, and hu- 
morous (at least on the surface, above the deep, dark doings of its plot), 
Falcon is altogether more serious, denser, tenser, more headlong, its 
humor rarer and more sardonic. 

Structurally, Falcon feels like (and here is the first intimation of a 
flaw) two books in one, linked only by their protagonist. Part One 
concerns unrest and revolution on the planet Cymru ("Wales” in 
Welsh), with Dominick ("N ikki”) Glyndwr, scion of the planet’s heredi- 
tary rulers, getting himself involved with the insurgents. The flavor is 
very much Dorothy Dunnett: a nicely-gauged counterpoint between 
palace intrigue (everyone manipulating everyone else) with in-the- 
streets plots and counterplots. As with Dunnett, the events related are 
high melodrama, but because they are woven into a web of richly 
descriptive prose, crackling dialogue and complex, individual person- 
alities (there is not a single relationship between any of them that does 
not have an element of ambiguity), they carry complete conviction. 

My first sense of aesthetic unease, however, came partway down 
page 56, where after three chapters of close-focus, near-real-time 
narration, we are asked to imagine that two weeks have passed. I felt — 
well, not cheated, but as though I had missed a week of my favorite 
TV show; I was unwilling to suspend my disbelief. Do I exaggerate? 
Why, then, I exaggerate; but as these episodes of synopsis became 
more common, I began to feel rushed; and when page 122 brought the 
temporary end of the action, I felt that it was far too soon. After all, we 
had just gotten to know a whole set of characters, and now they were 
being summarily dismissed. 

This impression was not dispelled by Part Two, which concerns 
the same Nikki (who has taken the surname that eponymizes the 
novel), now become a star-pilot — the last one left alive. The feel of this 
part is entirely different — we are in Bester/Delany territory here, both 
generally and specifially; tropes they and other serious space-opera- 
teers orignated are here taken for granted as the background for the 
story at hand: pilots have plug implants that allow them to control their 
ship more directly; travel is by a space-folding species ofFTL; there is a 
galactic government with its own secret police and stem enforcement 
methods; and — well, I’ll get to Bester a little later. The events are even 



more melodramatic, the plot is more convoluted, the character interac- 
tion (Nikki acquires a co-protagonist, a rather Lymond-like musician) 
is even more charged, with clever dialogue and subtle body-Engl ishing; 
and the sense of dark, doomed drive is even more palpable. 

I still had the vague feeling that there were scenes missing, scenes 
that would have established more firmly how and why the characters 
related to one another, just where the plot was going, in what way the 
cultures of the various planets differed from one another; I also got a 
queasy feeling, along about the four-fifths mark, that I knew how the 
plot was going to resolve, and right up until Chapter Ultimate I kept 
hoping I was wrong. Unfortunately, I was right. There were perfectly 
good reasons for this to be the plot’s correct resolution, but they had to 
do with the fact that the book turns out notlo be split into two dissimilar 
parts, but to be controlled by a single, overarching plot (if that’s not 
givingaway too much); the fact that I felt some of the book was 'missing* 
contributed strongly to my impression that the conclusion was not 
really earned. Had more time been spent on hints and guesses, I suspect 
I would have felt the ending’s inevitability more strongly. To boot, she 
uses a set of Bester tropes — it wouldn’t do to say which ones — in a 
configuration not different enough from his not to amount to the same 
thing, which leaves the conclusion, in a sense, too wide open. 

So do we have here a case of sophomore jinx? Maybe. A young 
writer biting off more than she could chew? Perhaps . . . but consider 
this. It would have been all too easy for her to follow her charming 
debut (as did another writer it wouldn’t be fair to slap backhanded in 
passing) with a wholecarload of similar fare; it was courageous to tackle 
such an ambitious and utterly different project instead. The fact that it 
has certain flaws is inevitable; the fact that it might have worked even 
better had it been two novels this size — or a single 500-pager — is 
neither here nor there. 

For I am being too harsh, and it’s time to stop. What’s important is 
this: everything on the page is first-rate. Here is a novel with color, 
action, narrative drive, fascinating characters, density and verisimili- 
tude of background; in short, it is A Good Read. What are you waiting 
for? £&=■ 



Donald G. Keller, the production half of Serconia Press, is celebrat- 
ing twenty years of writing criticism. He lives in Seattle, Washington. 
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After Winning the War 

Continued from page 1 
forum in F & SF. 

As F & SF moves into its fifth decade, it is interesting to look at 
where it stands: what the twelve issues of its 40th year have to say about 
it, and what it has to say about the sf field at large. This approach may 
invite some difficulties, in that there may be themes and trends in the 
stories in F & SF that do not necessarily reflect on the magazine per 
se, but are instead the result of a -evail ing attitude or common concern 
in sf literature as a whole. Neveruieless, a careful consideration of the 
stories published in F & SF between November 1988 and October 
1989 reveals significant points. 

I, Commonalities: Retellings 

F & SF's recent stories bear witness to an acknowledged truth of 
sf in the ’80s: it is (or can be) all in the telling. Does every story need 
a truly original idea, a new plot or gimmick, to succeed? Certainly not. 
As Heinlein observed many years ago — and indeed, as writers of all 
genres have recognized for centuries — most if not all stories can be 
reduced in essence to some very small number of plots. Moreover, the 
opinion that new plots and new ideas are required is only a fairly recent 
development in literature: Shakespeare’s stories are cribbed from 
multiple older sources, which were themselves often cribbed from 
even more ancient writers, and the tales were usually known well 
already to their audiences; and the King Arthur story has fuelled 
countless retellings from the twelfth century down to the present. 
Today’s sf operates on this age-old principle as well. A new twist, a new 
angle, or even simply the different style, language, and conventions of 
a new generation, can serve to revive an old story, and make it every bit 
as powerful as any other. 

For example, consider Brad Strickland’s “What Dreams May 
Come” (December 1988). It’s a dreams-become-reality story, employ- 
ing an idea far older than its current champion, Freddy Krueger. Yet 
Strickland’s treatment is lively, and by making these dreams a 
transferable affliction, a curse like lycanthropy passed from the sufferer 
to others, he has made it an enjoyable and effective story. Also in the 
December 1988 issue is Harry Turtledove’s “Batboy,” which visits the 
well-worn vampire theme. The interesting narrative technique makes 
for a good story: it’s told (in a manner similar to the early parts of 
Dracula) through correspondence, the letters home of a semi-literate 
Southern baseball player in the early part of this century. His team is 
being haunted by what is clearly (to the reader) a vampire masquer- 
ading as the son of the team reporter: 

About the bounciest thing on the whole team is that Zoltan 
which I told you about in my last letter. He was kind of 
sollemlike in Boston but has perked up remarkable on the 
train ride south. Its a caution to see him jumpin & carryin on 
in the dugout. His little cheeks is just as red as a couple of 
boiled crawdads. Funny I didnt spy that before (p. 150). 

The final twist, that everyone but the killers lose all memory of the 
vampire after it is dead, is another bright spot in a pleasant and 
successful, if not particularly deep, vampire story. 

“Healer” by Alan Brennert (February 1989) is another example. 
Not perfect, by any means, but it’s a good handling of a rather old 
plot — the discovery by indigents of a powerful ancient artifact that 
launches them to fame and wealth. Brennert makes of it a good lesson 
about greed and compassion, and he adds a dimension that many 
versions ignore: the background of the relic, its origin and function, are 
explored more than cursorily, and the story of its past is fully as 
engrossing as that of its present. 

Nevertheless, the retelling of an old story or a return to a time- 
worn plot does not guarantee success at all. The execution is the vital 
element. Janet DuBois’ "Etoundi’s Monkey” (February 1989) places 
one of the standard alien stories in a new setting, an African village 
dominated by a despotic chieftain. We have the same helpless alien 
whom the State wants to use for its own purposes, whom the scientists 
want for experiments, and whom ordinary folks help and save from 
these evil forces. The story is told well, but ultimately it adds nothing 
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to this framework; it ends with the good Samaritan hiding out among 
the jungle natives with the alien, having varied only slightly if at all from 
the standard “Starman” plot. No new twists or angles appear, and the 
setting isn’t explored in enough detail to provide new interest. I might 
have liked it better if it had continued from where it ended, or, better 
yet, if it had started from that point. That’s where some differences 
might have manifested themselves: what is the woman going to do in 
the jungle? Will the alien get home, die sickly, or what? 

Similarly, Elizabeth Moon’s “The Happy Frog” (July 1989) offers 
up the reversal of the frog prince story without any interesting 
variations. The conceit that a princess could actually be an enchanted 
frog is as old as "Fractured Fairy Tales”; it provides no surprise, and 
Moon gives it little new or exciting with her retelling. 

F & SF has always championed literate, competent execution 
over the importance of entirely new storylines and ideas. The stories in 
its past twelve issues are no exception in this. While some few fall short 
of previous tellings, many fulfill the promise of revisited plots, 
revealing in new dress the virtues at the heart of the tales. 

II. Commonalities: The Intrusion of the Modem World 

The recent issues of F&SFreflect another trend in today’s sf, a less 
significant but equally pervasive one: the casual (and sometimes not 
so casual) references to and use of current personalities, events, or 
issues in sf stories of the future. I do not refer here merely to things like 
the United States or the Apollo moon missions, which may be required 
by the story’s assumptions, but to the gratuitous references of as yet 
unborn actions of President Bush or Richard Nixon; or the old “Star 
Trek” method of relating the future world to our present by listing 
historical figures beside invented ones: Hitler, Stalin, Vormek of Mars. 
Used properly, this technique can work (though even then it is often 
not particularly elegant nor delicate); used carelessly, it can damage an 
otherwise strong story, and produce a flush of sympathetic embarrass- 
ment in the reader rather than a pleasant sense of recognition. 

It works best when it is integral to the story, and not mere window- 
dressing. The best example from the past year of F & SF is James 
Morrow’s “Abe-tineoln in McDonald’s” (May 1989), in which Abraham 
Lincoln visits an alternate version of late 20th century America, where 
he elected not to pursue a strong anti-slavery position against the 
South, and slavery has survived to the present. How Lincoln has 
managed this time travel is not discussed, though his purpose is dear: 
he is considering his options, on the eve of what would be the Civil 
War, looking ahead to see what his choice will bring. 

The story shares in the current trend of choosing historical figures 
as central characters, flirts with alternate history, and finally handles 
the alteration of the present due to changes in the past time stream as 
smoothly and effectively as I have ever seen it done. It is notable for 
the honesty with which it approaches its historical basis and its moral 
quandary — Lincoln is not the angelic visionary of human brotherhood 
and emancipation that high school history presents; rather, the 
economic and political factors that contributed strongly to his anti- 
slavery position receive prominent attention, and this honesty elicits 
a potent recognition of the tenuousness of history, the near-miss 
quality of what-if that motivates the best time travel and alternate 
history stories. 

Morrow’s use of modern people and places is vital to the success 
of the story and the communication of its theme. It is a story about our 
world and its relationship to its mythologized origins, and a dark, 
pessimistic vision of human nature and potential. To succeed in 
pointing out the self-denial and glosses which infect popular notions 
of American ideals and principles, the trappings of our world are 
necessary as a setting in which to consider Lincoln. When at last 
Lincoln determines to go back and proceed with his anti-slavery 
campaign, snapping the present of the story into line with our own, 
and all that changes is that the dead slave on the grass is no longer a 
black man but a robot, the message is clear, and powerful, because of 
the closeness of the setting to our own world. 

Vance Aandahl’s "Lost in Cleveland” (August 1989) posits the 
computer-generated reproduction of past persons via a dreamer’s 
recollections, and the satisfaction of an aging Larry Bird’s wish to pit 
some of the best players of the NBA against the future’s cyborg players. 
It’s a silly story, but he uses the historical characters well and avoids, 




for the most part, the temptation to manipulate the reader with casual 
mentions of elements from the modern world. The appearance of Larry 
Bird, Wilt Chamberlain, and "Magic” Johnson with some NBA players 
from the ’90s is required by the story, and not simply a device; once 
or twice, though, he slips, as when he first introduces the dreamer and 
his ability to recreate from memory: 

In Herbie’s dream, Herbie is Herbie, and he’s lying flat on his 
back on a colossal slab of lime Jell-O, getting gang-banged by 
the Bangles — They’re wearing their 'Walk Like an Egyptian’ 
costumes . . . (p. 88). 

Bird asks the technician, “ 'Those broads he was with looked kinda 
familiar. Anybody I should know?’ ” The man replies, “ 'Our computers 
have identified them as members of a singing group that was popular 
during the 1980s’ ” (pp. 89-90). This is one of the oldest gimmicks in sf, 
the scene in which people of the future consider stray elements from 
their past, our present. In A Canticle for Leibowitz, Walter Miller used 
it well in setting the scene for the novel: when Brother Francis finds the 
shopping list from before the cataclysm, the situation is immediately 
understood, the stage is set, and the poignancy and sense of loss felt by 
the reader, if not by Brother Francis, draws us in. More often, it is 
gratuitous, adding nothing of consequence to the story, seeming 
contrived and formulaic. 

For instance, in the August 1989 issue, Robert Onopa’s "The Artist 
of the Future,” minor and somewhat clumsy to begin with, made me 
positively wince at times: ‘Then, in a frenzy of deregulation, President 
Brooke Shields signed into law the booking system we live by today 
. . .” (p. 75). Ouch! Or Michael Armstrong’s “Termin’ator” (July 1989), 
which offers one brief and excessive note explaining the title: " ‘Ever 
see an old one, with the Senator in it, Schwarzenegger? Terminator ?" 
(p. 74). At its worst, this is the result of the unbridled workings of a 
sophomoric sf sense of humor. It’s far too easy to extrapolate in this 
way, too easy for it to be meaningful or even funny. At its best, this is 
a technique like any other that can play a vital role in the development 
of mood, images, and themes. 

III. Commonalities: Funny and Lightweight Material 

Since its very first issue and throughout its forty-year history, 
F & SFhas made humorous and light stories a part of its regular fare. 
During the years when it was unfashionable through to today, when 
this sub-genre has become very popular, the magazine has featured 
humor of all sorts, from the sophisticated to the simplistic. This is not by 
definition bad fiction, but it does have limitations that I think lessen its 
power. 

“The Man Who Controlled Himself’ by Thomas Wylde (January 
1989) is one of the better examples of the sub-genre. It isn’t light, but 
it is humorous in a bleak, black way. The idea of a man who has lost 
his autonomic nerve functions and must consciously do things such as 
breathe and keep his heart pumping regularly is so absurd that, no 
matter how seriously it is handled, it must contain an element of 
humor. In fact, such an idea is best presented dead-pan, since it already 
contains the seeds of humor in its fundamental idea. 

With great concentration, he crept across the room and knelt 
before a box of junked timers under the dining room table. He 
pawed through the hardware, digging past corroded egg 
timers and busted clocks and plastic cuckoo houses where 
headless feathered shuttlecocks wedged themselves halfway 
through tiny doors. At last he dug out the old pendulum- 
driven metronome. 

He placed it on the table and dropped into a chair, then 
set the mechanism in motion at eighty beats a minute, 
squeezing his heart every time the lever crossed the center 
line (p. 74). 

What distinguishes this story from most lighter-weight pieces is its 
success in dealing with a serious theme, a theme which could as easily 
fit a more serious treatment. The story questions the common human 
sense of power, stressing the fundamental dependence we have on 
forces beyond our control, and the daunting complexity of the many 



processes which we take for granted. 

In a more strictly humorous vein, Thomas Disch’s "The Happy 
Turnip” (October 1989) is cute and funny in the way of a Warner Bros, 
cartoon. It relies for its humor mainly on the attribution of human 
characteristics to vegetables. Its cuteness doesn’t cloy, but pleases the 
way reading Dr. Seuss still pleases even after twenty years. 

The poorer examples are more numerous, perhaps attesting to a 
greater difficulty in writing humor well. Larry Tritten’s “A Science 
Fiction Reader’s and Writer’s Guide to the Universe” (January 1989) is 
a mistitled and unfunny attempt at Douglas Adams-like sf parody. It 
offers not a guide to the universe but rather brief collections of funny 
"advice” on how to "be” various stock sf characters. A sample from 
"How to Be a Time Traveler”: 

Skip the Dark Ages (especially the plague years) and any 
future dominated by a government that prohibits dancing, 
magazine centerfolds, and the use of confetti. If you do plan 
to travel during the plague years, don’t wear a Mickey Mouse 
T-shirt (p. 45). 

More insidious are pieces like Ben Bova’s "Diamond Sam” 
(November 1988) and John Morressy’s Kedrigern stories "Alaska" 
(March 1989) and "Cricket on the Hearth” (June 1989). I don’t wish to 
devote too much time to these. I admit that they are not to my taste, 
and it would be easy to spend a lot of space naming all the reasons 
why. Suffice it for now to say that "Diamond Sam” gives us another 
taste of Bova’s cliched American hero Sam Gunn, a man who 
represents all the standard characteristics which are supposed to make 
Americans so great but which usually seem to make us look crass, 
uncultured, rude and generally unlovable: he’s venal, profane, and 
loud, and he spends his time in “Diamond Sam” pandering pornogra- 
phy to the poor deprived Russians on their space station and scheming 
to make a buck off of the system any way he can. Unlike Bova’s more 
successful All-American space hero, Chet Kinsman, Sam’s character is 
most often exaggerated and offensive. 

Morressy’s tales of Kedrigern the wizard have the tongue-in- 
cheek, self-parody tone that I find so distressing about much of the 
light fantasy genre. There’s only so much humor to be found in turning 
old fairy tale and Tolkienian conventions on their heads, and elements 
like Spot, the house-troll whose sole contribution to these stories is to 
hop madly about and scream “Yah! Yah!” (managing thereby to 
communicate with the wizard) leave me laughless. My reaction to 
these stories is like my feeling about almost every John Candy movie: 
at best they 1 re just fluff, and at worst they offer idiot humor, uninspired 
slapstick and jokes so world-weary they rival the Grateful Dead in tour 
miles logged. 

The problem I see with most of the funny and light material is that 
it relies mainly on the individual sense of humor of the reader. More 
than any other sort of fiction, it depends on reaching the audience’s 
particular mood and sensibility. Serious fiction need not appeal 
directly to such a narrow and wildly individual aesthetic — many styles, 
world views, and formats can appeal to broader audiences than in 
humor. This places limits on the power and effectiveness of humorous 
sf; if the sense of humor is off, die author might as well be speaking 
to the deaf or writing for the blind. 

Reading this stuff may be enjoyable if it agrees with you, but it is 
qualitatively different from serious fiction, appealing to different 
reading motives, and most often communicating less. Nevertheless, it 
has been a regular feature of F&SF, throughout the years, through lean 
times and fat, and the current prevalence and popularity this material 
is enjoying constitutes an example of how the content of sf literature 
has, over the years, come to resemble more and more that of the stories 
F & SF has always run. 

TV. Commonalities: A Musical Note 

Another theme of current sf reveals itself in F& SF— the fascination 
with the power and mystery of music, including rock ’n’ roll. This can 
add an interesting new element to sf, but it also provides occasion too 
often for overlong lyrical passages attempting to reproduce in prose 
the mystical effects of this magical music. 

Kim Antieau’s “Trudging to Eden” (November 1988) features a 
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singer with an angelic voice that banishes suffering. He is bought, sold, 
kidnapped, and fought over, until finally he takes his own life in 
despair, since, deaf, he can never hear the music which so many others 
judge so powerful. “ ‘I will never hear music in this world,’ he wrote. 
'I must hear the angels to soothe away the pain’ ” (p. 92). 

"New World Symphony” by Elizabeth Moon (February 1989) 
centers on a far-future composer, hired to compose theme music for 
newly discovered worlds, music that will capture and communicate 
the essence of the new planet. Frustrated after a number of such 
assignments, he employs his music’s power to influence his ship’s crew 
subconsciously and allow himself to get out of his contract. It’s a long 
story, and indulges itself in airy passages describing Mantenon’s music 
and his process of composition, the near-visionary state he passes into 
when writing. 

The main trouble with Antieau’s and Moon’s stories (and others 
like them) is that they accept and use the concept of music’s power 
uncritically, as if it truly were magic; they make no attempt to under- 
stand how or why music might do the things they envision, but, as if 
it were a religion, take it on faith. And this robs their stories of a 
necessary level of interest — I ask "how” and "why” all the way through, 
as Benjamin’s voice soothes anguish in “Trudging” or Mantenon’s 
compositions sway the thoughts of a whole ship’s crew in "Sym- 
phony.” Particularly when many words are devoted to description of 
the music, I yearn for some few at least for explanation. 

Some understanding of this problem is possible by considering 
the newer generation of writers. These days, it’s an age of those who 
grew up on music, on rock ’n’ roll, on radios and stereos and 
Woodstock. If I may judge from those I know, these people often 
harbor frustrated wishes to be rockers, to command the stage, to wield 
music and have the crowds sway to their rhythms. Music has become 
a kind of religion, in that, for lack of talent or time or just plain dumb 
luck, these people never were able to achieve the magical effects of 
music that they experience when listening to someone else’s. It can 
seem like a mystical secret, a magic controlled by initiates, and this may 
well contribute to the fantastic and unquestioned power music has in 
these stories. 

For more evidence of this, let us turn for a moment away from 
F&SFb pages to those of Asimov's. The September 1989 issue contains 
Allen Steele’s "Red Planet Blues,” which explores the mystery of the 
Face on Mars. Steele has it as a giant maze set up to test humankind’s 
intelligence and creativity. Common sense, mathematics, calculus and 
physics get the explorers through all but the final test; for that, they 
must finally recruit a talented guitarist, who communicates with the 
aliens musically, proving that humans are not merely intelligent, 
creative problem solvers, but are endowed with that magic something 
that makes them worthy of contact. This is the modern extension of 
the rock ’n’ roll ethos: the superiority of music, of freedom and energy 
and inspiration, to stale, sterile math and science. School’s out for 
summer. 

Paul Di Filippo’s “Do You Believe in Magic?” (F & SF, January 
1989) partakes of this same tradition. An sf paean to the Golden Age of 
rock, a euology and plea at once for vinyl and the dying lp, it shows us 
Beaner Wilkins, throwback rock critic in hiding from a world of CDs, 
DATs, and unforgiving progressive technology. His quest concerns 
that grail of grails, an original pressing of the Lovin’ Spoonful’s “Do You 
Believe in Magic?”, and takes him from the dens of the enslaved 
minions of the modem CD industry to Walt Disney World’s recreated 
Greenwich Village, where he does finally achieve his goal. I happen 
to sympathize — it’s vinyl for me too, as long as it lasts — but the same 
mystical music-as-the-antithesis-of-science theme resides unexplored 
here as elsewhere. I agree with it, too, as far as it goes; music is 
something special, and is, to human perception, more than the sum of 
its Pythagorean notes; but it is not magic. Treating it as such merely 
begs the question. 

In these stories, F & SF is taking part in a more general trend of 
modem sf. This theme appears all over, and historically it has not been 
any more characteristic of F & SF than of any other magazine. 

V The Great Escape 

One prevalent story pattern is notable in the recent issues of 
F& SF, both for its simple numerical presence and for the complexities 
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of its many treatments. Certainly this theme is a common one in sf today 
and in the past, but it seems particularly popular in the pages of 
F & SF. it is the theme I call the escape. Loosely defined, it features 
characters in unhappy situations, empty lives, poverty, and dead-end 
jobs, who attempt (and usually manage) to leave these circumstances 
and better themselves and their lives. This process almost always 
involves the sf/fantasy element integrally — in fact, in most of these 
stories, the fantasy element is directed specifically at this problem. 

One of the clearest and simplest statements of the theme is Suzette 
Haden Elgin’s “Tornado” (March 1989), which presents sentient 
tornadoes who sometimes respond to a “tornado call,” the despairing 
wail of a miserable life that needs the violence and complete remaking 
that a tornado can bring. “This call was coming from the backmost lot 
of a sorry trailer park in Arkansas, where three good people were 
groping along a trek of misery through an equally sorry existence" (p. 
6). Just as things look grimmest for this family, the tornado comes and 
sweeps everything away, leaving them with nothing. “They had 
nothing to lose. The tornado had freed them of all of that” (p. 1 1). And 
they move off toward a better life — all they needed was motivation, 
and the tornado has given them that. 

The poorer examples of this theme are a sub-genre in themselves: 
the computerized escape fantasy. Richard A. Lupoff (who can do far 
better; look at “With the Bentfin Boomer Boys On Little Old New 
Alabama” in Again Dangerous Visions) presents “Mr. Tindle” (April 
1989), which centers on the Walter Mitty clone Albert Tindle, a man 
dominated by a domineering wife, stuck in a dead-end civil service 
career, afraid of his boss, and life as a whole. "... he had been employed 
by a large insurance company but he found the less competitive world 
of public service more congenial than that of the private sector, and 
had consequently never regretted his move” (p. 42). His wife, always 
trying to motivate him, gives him a computer for his birthday, and a 
strangely responsive piece of software. In predictable and unenlight- 
ening fashion, Tindle is convinced by his computerized playmate to 
abandon the real world and join her in her fantasy world in the virtual 
universe behind the screen, a paradise of greenery, no job, and a 
thousand fantasy games he can play to while away the time. 

Tindle is a stock character, an icon in modern American culture, 
and “Mr. Tindle” never rises above this level of storytelling. It’s just 
going though the motions of narrative, and it does absolutely nothing 
with the theme it adopts — it asks no questions and offers no answers. 
On the “Ten Worst Ideas in Science Fiction” panel at the last Worldcon 
in Boston, Robert Silverberg asserted that the worst stories are those 
which, by the end, have taken the reader nowhere. The reader feels 
cheated, has spent some amount of irreplacable time on the story, and 
has received nothing in return — no new idea, no new perspective, no 
wisdom, not even a nice piece of scenery. “Mr. Tindle” is that kind of 
story, the low end of the spectrum of the sf escape story. It perpetuates 
the thematic flaw for which sf is famous and condemned in the 
mainstream — it concludes with the advice "Don’t like life? Can’t deal 
with reality? Don’t try! Get out! Buy a computer game! Keep your nose 
in a book!” Rather than employing fiction to ask and answer questions 
about reality, Lupoffs story and others like it fulfill the popular notion 
that sf is inconsequential fluff, unable to perform at the level of 
literature. 

Despite this pitfall, the escape theme has invigorated some of the 
better stories in F & SF's 40th year. R. Garcia y Robertson’s “Cast on a 
Distant Shore” (April 1989) is a solid, if not highly innovative, sf story 
in which two lost waifs escape their depressing fates by deceiving the 
abusive alien who has hired them for its deep-sea safari. The well- 
developed details of life on their unnamed ocean planet and the well- 
paced plot go a long way toward making the tale work, but it’s also 
a relief to see the escape being made by the use of plain old smarts and 
not the deus-ex-machina intervention of fate. 

Nevertheless, this story loses some of its impact because the sf 
element is not important to the escape at all. Indeed, the sf in the story 
is not vital, but serves as a setting. The tale might just as well have been 
set in colonial Africa. Thematically, it improves on stories like "Mr. 
Tindle” by linking the betterment of circumstances to conscious 
determination and directed action, but it lacks the power and 
conviction that the best examples of the theme have, those in which 
the sf/fantasy elements are indispensible to the transformation of the 
character and the success of the escape. 




Lucius Shepard’s two stories "The Ends of the Earth” (March 1989) 
and “Bound for Glory” (October 1989) are the best of these escape 
stories. The characters of “The Ends of the Earth,” particularly its central 
Raymond Kingsley and Odille LeCleuse, are languishing aimlessly on 
the backwater beach of Livingston, Guatemala, running from lives 
which had fallen apart elsewhere. Through the mystical Mayan chess 
game foolishly joined by Kingsley, which plays itself out in a horrifying 
dream world and in waking reality, they are transformed and set back 
on some kind of course. Odille returns to Paris, Raymond to New York. 
Their escape, however, is not like the others; they come to accept 
reality, learn to deal with it, its uncertainties and disappointments, 
rather than running from it or even changing it. They admit it, and this 
is their salvation. 

Escape was impossible, I realized. I had always been in 
danger, and I always would be, and it occurred to me that the 
supernatural and the ordinary were likely a unified whole, 
elements of a spectrum of reality whose range outstripped the 

human senses There was a comforting symmetry between 

these thoughts and what I had experienced, and that symme- 
try, along with my brush with drowning, seemed to have 
settled things in my mind, to have satisfied — if not resolved — 
my doubts. ... in some small yet consequential way, I had 
made peace with myself, (p. 160) 

Shepard’s contribution to the 40th anniversary issue, “Bound for 
Glory,” approaches the theme in a similar fashion. It’s a strange story 
with an Old West flavor, a frontier setting, centering on the difficult 
train journey across “The Patch,” a place where strange changes 
overtake travelers, a nightmarish fantasy world where the rules are 
suspended. Again, the many characters are languishing in dead-end 
lives, including the main two, the unnamed narrator and his girlfriend 
Tracy. 

I had screwed things up proper in White Eagle, running my 
business into the ground and skating a thin line between plain 
failure and out-and-out fraud. And I had known that Tracy 
was getting ready to make a move, that she was fed up with 
our life. I expect that was why I had risked the ride to Glory 

. . . . (p. 162) 

On their ride though the Patch, Tracy undergoes a change, and 
jumps train, running out into the fantasy land in the altered form of a 
supernatural animal. The narrator has been placed in charge of the 
safety of the car, deputized by the train’s guardian Cole, and in his 
encounters with Tracy and the “refugees” from the Patch who board 
the train when it slows on the incline, he gains an insight into the nature 
of his own and the others’ existences. Regarding Marie, a passenger 
who has made the trip across 32 times as a hobby, who is the greatest 
advocate of killing the refugees and those who suffer the change, he 
says, 

“ ’Way I figger, she’s just scared of who she is, hatin’ herself 
’cause she’s fat and useless and don’t belong nowhere. All she 
got to do is to ride back and forth on this damn train. She can’t 
hate herself enough to satisfy, so she takes it out on other 
people. She don’t really want to hurt us. She just ain’t got the 
guts to hurt herself 1 (p. 186). 



Later, having traveled to Glory, and found life there no fuller than he 
had in White Eagle, the narrator leaves, thinking to go to Steading or 
some other town nearby. But as he rides, he recalls the lure of the Patch, 
and he makes for it, eventually deciding to go into it, terrifying as it is. 
While riding the train, and watching the changed Tracy run off into the 
Patch, he’d seen it for what it was, though he hadn’t been convinced 
enough to act then. "... I understood that the Patch wasn’t the hell I had 
imagined, that while it might be inimical and repulsive to me, for others 
more alive than I, it was the only home possible, and held out an 
opportunity for rewards that my world couldn’t offer” (pp. 182- 1 83). He 

sees now that "... there must be a treasure out there There must be 

a million sights worth seeing, a million times worth having” (p. 185). 

Now, knowing that the world outside the Patch is empty, he finds 
the courage to brave the fantasy land: 

I understood that she had been running for joy, for life, fueled 
by all the brilliant thoughtfulness that was empowering me 
now. ... It might be I was running toward death, but that 
prospect held no terror for me. I had come from a death far 
worse than any toward which I might be going .... (pp. 191- 
192) 

The train is a metaphor for the life led by those too frightened to face 
the truth on its own terms, to accept the world — all its dangers, 
uncertainties, and strangeness — as it is, and instead try to get through 
it as safe and unchanged as they can — who shoot at anything from that 
real world that they cannot understand and that might threaten their 
carefully constructed railroad-car reality. The narrator rejects this, and 
followsTracy, “bound at last for glory, the only kind accessible to those 
who have failed at ordinary grace, bound for the end of limits and the 
final places of love and power, and all the blooded dreams and 
mysteries beyond” (p. 192). 

Shepard’s stories are the strongest explorations of the escape 
theme; they push the boundaries of the theme, as all the best examples 
of a given story type do the framework they adopt. There is no escape 
for Shepard’s characters — the only way out of a miserable, dead-end 
existence is is to recognize the truth, that the courage to accept and 
experience life in all its threatening and uncertain majesty is the only 
path to a full, meaningful and happy life. 

The force that drives his stories is not only this wisdom, but the 
irony inherent in the role of the impossible and supernatural. It is 
instrumental in the characters’ learning processes in both stories. In a 
fashion similar to that in Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night's Dream 
(where Athens is the safe reality and the fairy-run forest is the 
unpredictable fantasy land), the complex troubles formed in the real 
world cannot be resolved there; the rules that make up a static reality 
impede objective vision, and the characters are trapped in their 
preconceptions and fears as long as they remain there-. A sojourn in or 
encounter with the otherworld, however, provides the necessary jolt 
to these frameworks, forcing the characters to examine themselves and 
others, and admit the essential reality of danger, uncertainty, and 
unpredicability. The paradox of this dynamic lends a conviction and 
veracity to the conclusions of these stories that they would otherwise 
lack. This is one reason why sf (and F&SF) favors this theme so highly: 
it is one to which sf has a unique ability to address itself. 

This article will conclude in our next issue. 



Alexei and Cory Panshin 

A New Moral Order 

from The World Beyond the Hill 

(Part III) 



A. E. van Vogt became the first superstar of Campbell’s Golden 
Age on the strength of two special stories — “Black Destroyer” and 
Sian. But then, with the serialization of Sian complete and van Vogt 
at a peak of popularity as an SF writer, he all but disappeared from the 



pages of Astounding. 

During the fourteen months that followed Sian, through all of 1 94 1 
and into 1942, while Robert Heinlein/Anson MacDonald was dominat- 
ing the magazine with a great burst of stories — Sixth Column, “Logic of 
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Empire,” “Universe,” "Solution Unsatisfactory,” Methuselah 's Children, 
“By His Bootstraps,” and a good many others — van Vogt would only 
manage to contribute two short stories to Astounding. And after the 
second of these, "The Seesaw” in July 1941, he would be completely 
absent for the next eight months. 

The reason for this difference was that Heinlein was waiting for 
the war to catch up with the United States, and while he waited he filled 
his time, earned some money and scratched an old itch by writing 
science fiction stories. Van Vogt, however, was already caught up in 
World War II and scarcely had time in which to take a deep breath. 

There had been months of inaction following the original 
declaration of war in September 1939. But just about the time that van 
Vogt was finishing Sian in the late spring of 1940, Hitler launched a 
lightning flank attack that swept across the Netherlands, Belgium and 
France and pushed the remnant Allied armies into the sea at Dunkirk. 
Then, in the summer and fall of 1940, the Germans sent wave after 
wave of aircraft across the English Channel to bomb Britain, their last 
surviving opposition in Western Europe. 

The worse that things went for the mother country, the more 
hours the Canadian Department of National Defence required of van 
Vogt. He was fortunate to find enough time in the space of the next 
year even to write two short stories. 

Brief and rare as “The Seesaw” was, however, it would manage 
to be one of the most remarkable of all Golden Age science fiction 
stories. The line of thought that culminated in “The Seesaw” was set 
in motion when van Vogt read John Campbell’s editorial note in the 
February 1941 Astounding officially announcing that all of Heinlein’s 
stories of the future fit together in one common historical framework. 
Seeing that note got van Vogt to thinking about the unity of his own 
fiction. 

He says: 

Being a system thinker and a system writer, I realized at 
once that in the area of overall purpose I had no system, 
except, yes, hey, wait a minute; yes, I had already started one 
but not called it anything. . . . The underlying premise was: 

In every rock, in every grain of sand, in every cell, there is 
a “memory” of ancient origins, and of the history of that cell 
going back to the beginning of things. If we could but read 
the signals that these bits of matter are showing us, we would 
have the answers we seek. 

Once his own continuing concern with identity and organic 
wholeness had become apparent to van Vogt, he set out to express this 
in the structure of his next story. “The Seesaw," more explicitly than 
any other van Vogt story, would be a representation in narrative form 
of his Whiteheadean sense of the holistic interconnection of all things. 
No writer who was working from a rational, linear, materialistic 
Village-centered point of view could possibly have conceived it. 

"The Seesaw” begins with a newspaper story dated as recently as 
the middle of last week — that is, the week before the on-sale date of 
this very issue of Astounding. The clipping tells of the materialization 
of a strange building in the space on a city street normally occupied 
by a lunch counter and a tailor shop, and the eventual disappearance 
of this anomalous store. The entire episode is presumed to have been 
the work of some unknown master illusionist. 

It seems that across the front of the strange building, but directly 
readable from every angle, there was a large sign that said: “FINE 
WEAPONS. THE RIGHT TO BUY WEAPONS IS THE RIGHT TO BE 
FREE.” And in the window of the store, along with a display of 
curiously shaped guns, another sign read: 'THE FINEST ENERGY 
WEAPONS IN THE KNOWN UNIVERSE.” 

The newspaper clipping says that the door of the shop would not 
open when a police inspector made an attempt to gain admittance. But 
that it did open for a reporter, C. J. McAllister, who thereupon entered 
the building. 

The story proper then proceeds to relate what happened to 
McAllister after he went into the gun shop — and saw the handle of the 
door swinging shut behind him writhe to avoid the grasp of the 
policeman trying to follow him inside. 

Within the store, the reporter discovers that here it isn’t June 1941 
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at all. Instead, the girl and her father who run this weapon shop inform 
him that it is “ ‘eighty-four of the four thousand seven hundredth year 
of the Imperial House of Isher.’ ” 

This weapon shop and other similar shops, connected in a 
network by matter transmitters, serve as an independent force that 
counterbalances the power of this long-enduring empire. And the 
temporal displacement of McAllister is a sign to the gunmakers that 
something is seriously awry. Very quickly they determine that he has 
been jerked into this present moment as an accidental by-product of 
an invisible attack that has been launched against all of the weapons 
shops by the forces of the empress. 

McAllister is informed that in his passage through time he has ac- 
cumulated a charge of " ‘trillions and trillions of time-energy units.’ ” If 
he should step outside the confines of the weapon shop or even be 
touched by another person, he would cause a monumental explosion. 
However, if he can be returned through time to 1941, this would have 
a significant effect on the great machine behind the Isher attack. 

As one representative of the weapon shops explains to him: 

“You are to be a ‘weight’ at the long end of a kind of 
energy ‘crowbar,’ which lifts the greater ‘weight’ at the short 
end. You will go back five thousand years in time; the 
machine in the great building to which your body is tuned, 
and which has caused all this trouble, will move ahead in 
time about two weeks.” 

This maneuver will give the gunmaking guild the opportunity it 
must have to counter the threat of the Isher Empire and maintain its 
independent existence. 

However, when McAllister is sent back through time, something 
completely unforeseen happens. He arrives where he started from in 
1941 — but he doesn’t stay there long. Instead, he begins careening 
back and forth through time in a great series of pendulum swings that 
takes him ever further into the future and into the past. 

If the great Isher machine is on the other end of this wild seesaw 
ride, then it seems certain that the attack by the empress on the weapon 
shops has been successfully disrupted. But even if someone were 
aware of what is happening to poor McAllister, there is nothing to be 
done for him. 

The story concludes with a burst of van Vogtian music as a calm 
and contemplative McAllister comes to a recognition of what the 
eventual conclusion of his bizarre adventure must be: 

Quite suddenly it came to him that he knew where the 
seesaw would stop. It would end in the very remote past, 
with the release of the stupendous temporal energy he had 
been accumulating with each of those monstrous swings. 

He would not witness, but he would cause, the forma- 
tion of the planets. 

What an altogether unusual story! Taken in terms of characteriza- 
tion or social observation or simple plausibility, there was nothing at 
all to it. The central character, McAllister, has no specific personal 
nature whatever; he is more a function than an individual. The world 
of five thousand years hence is not a complete, complex, ongoing 
society. All that we ever see of it is the eternal naked polarity — 
weapons shops vs. Isher Empire — and not a single thing more. And the 
explanations and interpretations that are offered in the course of this 
story are at best simple images or metaphorical indications like 
“crowbars” and “seesaws,” but nothing more consistently reasoned or 
fully imagined than this. 

However, if we agree to leave aside the questions of plausible 
argument and fullness of detail and take this little story instead as a kind 
of pattern or general statement, there is a great deal more to be found 
in it. In fact, we can get the most from “The Seesaw” if we elect to look 
on it as an active meditation on the nature of the cosmos and our place 
within it. 

Casting about for precedents and antecedents, we might say that 
it has a kinship with that "prehistoric daydream" in Verne’s Journey to 
the Centre of the Earth in which Axel the narrator travels back in his 
imagination through past evolutionary ages to the fiery creation of 




things. And it also has a relationship to all those tales of time travelers 
brooding over red and chilly suns andthefateofman, from Wells’s The 
Time Machine to Don A. Stuart’s ‘Twilight” and "Night.” 

But there was a crucial difference between "The Seesaw” and 
these older cosmological meditations. In the Age of Technology, a 
narrative overview of existence would be sure to present a story of 
birth in primal gas and fire, which in good time would necessarily be 
followed by entropic death in darkness, cold and rubble. 

However, that wasn’t the story that van Vogt had to tell. Instead, 
he wrote of a Yin-and-Yang universe of reciprocal maintenance. In the 
cosmos as presented in The Seesaw,” there is no such thing as strict 
linear cause-and-effect. Rather, the whole universe is seen as existing 
through the mutual collaboration and support of its subordinate 
aspects, and the aspects as existing through the overallness of the 
whole. 

At least four obvious examples of fundamental interdependency 
can be seen in van Vogt’s short story: 

First, there is the title and central metaphor — the seesaw. A teeter- 
totter in action is an instance familiar to everyone of a dynamic 
equilibrium that requires the active participation of two different 
parties. 

Second, there is the interpenetration of 1941 A. D. and the year 
4700 of the Isher Empire. Here we have a cross-connection of elements 
from very different eras, so that McAllister becomes a pivotal factor in 
the doings of time-to-come, and the slogan that the right to buy 
weapons is the right to be free — a message that most assuredly had a 
point for a democratic yet still nominally neutral United States in early 
1941 — becomes impressed upon the here-and-now. 

Third, there is the symbiotic nature of the weapon shops and the 
Isher Empire. Though one party can be seen as standing for the force 
of determinism, authority and control, and the other for the power of 
free will, free thought and free action, the two appear to be absolutely 
necessary to each other. 

And fourth, there is the chicken-and-egg question of which comes 
first, the universe that will produce McAllister, or the McAllister who 
will not witness but will cause the formation of the planets? 

With all the intertwining, mutual dependence and reversal of 
temporal sequence here, how are we to say what is really a cause and 
what is an effect? 

It is because of the Isher Empire’s attack on the weapon shops five 
thousand years from now that McAllister is snatched out of the year 
1941 A. D. And it is for the purpose of defending themselves against 
the forces of the empress that the weapon shops send McAllister back 
through time again. And it is because of this joint effort by the Isher 
Empire and the weapon shops, and because of Me Alllister’s move- 
ments back and forth through time that a primal explosion will result 
which in due course will produce the conditions for McAllister, and 
subsequently the weapon shops and the Isher Empire, to come into 
existence. Somehow, through their own mutual yearning to be, 1941 
A. D. and 4700 I. E. work together to call themselves into being. 

But even this can’t be the whole story. It fails to take into account 
the counterweight on the other end of the seesaw. In order for 
McAllister to do his stuff, it seems essential for the great Isher machine 
to serve as a balancing force. And even though van Vogt may say 
nothing about the fate of the machine, imagination suggests to us that 
at the moment that McAllister is going bang at one end of existence, 
the great machine must necessarily be going ka-boom at the other. 

By this reading, the various collaborations between the future and 
the present, the weapon shops and the Isher Empire, and McAllister 
and the Isher machine all add up to one crucial action-event that begins 
creation and also brings it to an end. 

And were our perspective even broader, we might be able to see 
this as nothing exceptional. Perhaps as a result of collaborations just 
like these, the universe is created and destroyed at every instant. 

Just this would be the case in van Vogt’s next story, "Recruiting 
Station” ( Astounding , Mar 1942). Here it is said, “Every unfolding 
instant the Earth and its life, the universe and all its galaxies are re- 
created by the titanic energy that is time. . . . The rate of reproduction 
is approximately ten billion a second.” 

In any case, it is clear that van Vogt had accomplished something 
quite significant in The Seesaw." In place of the old Village-centered 



orientation held for so long by the Western world, with its arrogant 
assumptions of self-importance alternating with tremulous fears of 
cosmic insignificance, van Vogt offered a universe in which man and 
the present moment were completely essential — but were not suffi- 
cient. 

Shortly after van Vogt finished this potent little story, the 
conditions under which he was attempting to live and to write finally 
became too much for him. His wife Edna had needed operations in 
both 1939 and 1940. His monthly expenses continued to exceed his 
monthly income. The money the sale of Sian had brought in was all 
but gone. And the Canadian Department of National Defence wanted 
still more hours of work from him. 

He says: “By April, 1941, they had me working my full day plus 
four evenings a week plus all day Saturday and every other Sunday, 
all without a raise in salary. And so, since I could no longer support 
the job by part-time writing (no part-time being available), I resigned.” 

However, as much as van Vogt may have been pushed toward this 
decision by his lack of income, we shouldn’t underestimate the part 
that was played by the inner need he felt to write more science fiction. 
Ultimately, that may have been his most compelling reason for 
resigning. 

As he would say about this inner drive: 



Pornucopia by Piers Anthony 

Houston, Texas: Tafford Publishing, 1989; 
$19.95 he; 187 pp. 
reviewed by John J. Ordover 

Completed in 1970 but only published this year, Pomu- 
copia is clearly Anthony’s seminal work. Written when he 
was young and cocksure, it embodies the vas deferens 
between the fertile, imaginative qualities of his early work 
and the sterile commercial products he is now known for. 
Pornucopia is the story of a man named Prior Gross, who has 
his penis removed, without his consent, by a researcher who 
has discovered that the smegma produced by his uncircum- 
cised organ is a cure for all known diseases; she is keeping 
the detached penis alive in a laboratory and collecting the 
precious product. Not wanting to go off less-than-half- 
cocked, Prior seeks out yet another researcher, who suggests 
outfitting him with a socket capable of receiving any of a 
number of detachable penises of various sizes and shapes. 
After dickering with her for a while, Prior agrees, and it is 
fortunate that he does, because when he finds himself thrust 
into a quest for “The Spire,” a cosmic dildo that is the source 
of all potency, he will need everything in his bag of pricks 
to come out on top, which he must do in order to recover his 
original penis. 

The presentation of human sexuality in the book is 
crude, male-oriented and fallacious, which will limit its 
appeal to women and less adolescent men, and may in fact 
engender disgust in whatever mature audience the book’s 
publication might attract. Yet for the first three-quarters of 
the book the writing is fluid and the creativity level is high. 
The density of new ideas and concepts is much greater than 
in Anthony’s more recent novels, many of which consist of 
expansions of items invaginated here and which cunningly 
link us to his later work; the idea, central to the Xanth novels, 
that creatures like griffins and centaurs are the products of 
interspecies mating was apparently first presented in Pomu- 
copia. 

The reader should stand forewarned that Anthony did 
not pussy-foot around in his descriptions of sexual acts, 
including acts of oral, anal and nasal sex, which are mitigated 
only by the real sense that they are a necessary part of the 
book, and that while Anthony does erect a nice little fantasy 
world here, the book climaxes prematurely and, at the end, 
goes limp and peters out. 
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I write on the basis of uneasiness. I should be working is 
my feeling, and so, when that reaches a certain level, I’m 
working. If it doesn’t, I’m not. This has nothing to do with 
whether or not I am completely solvent right now. I feel as 
if I should be working all the time, and if I’ve been wasting 
time in some way too much, then this feeling intensifies. It’s 
like a feedback system. It reaches a certain point and I’m at 
work, and that’s all. 

When this inner urgency was on him, van Vogt had to write 
stories, even if he didn’t consciously know why. 

I was being swept along in an entirely compulsive 
situation — fundamentally a compulsive situation. I didn’t 
know why I was doing it. I didn’t know why I was interested 
in it. I was interested; I enjoyed it. I got fun out of it. I read 
my stories, when they were published, with interest: "Did I 
write that?” 

As long as he was still permitted to have a few minutes every now 
and then in which to write, van Vogt could continue to go on working 
at the Canadian Department of National Defence. But when he saw his 
last precious moments of writing time about to be snatched away from 
him, he had to resign. 

And once again, he was served by his uncanny sense of timing. 
If van Vogt had resolved to try to stick it out for even a few more 
months, he would have been frozen in place for the duration of the 
war. His request to resign would have been denied, no matter how 
impossible his personal living circumstances. 

As it was, van Vogt was set free: Free from the demands of a 
grinding and unfulfilling job. Free from the burden of somehow 
managing to pay each month for his over-expensive apartment. Free 
from the close confines of the city of Ottawa. Free to pause for a long 
moment and catch his breath. Most of all, however, free once again to 
satisfy the compulsion he felt to write science fiction. 

Just as soon as it was possible, the van Vogts sublet their 
apartment and moved up the Gatineau River into Quebec, where they 
rented a summer cottage five miles beyond the end of the nearest 
paved road. Van Vogt let Campbell know that he had quit his job and 
would now have more writing time available, and set to work on a 
short novel. 

Then, in September 1941, while van Vogt was still up on the 
Gatineau, he got a letter from Campbell saying that Robert Heinlein 
had it in mind to retire. And even though the editor had not totally given 
up hope of seeing further stories from Heinlein, it was evident that he 
would be needing a high quality writer to take his place as a reliable 
regular supplier of material. If van Vogt was willing to have a try at it, 
Campbell declared himself ready to accept what amounted to 20,000 
to 25,000 words of material a month from him for the two magazines, 
Astounding and Unknown. 

What a splendid opportunity this was! Van Vogt had never 
previously had the chance to be a full-time science fiction writer. And 
after all the days he had spent trying to survive on $81 a month take- 
home pay, the prospect of an income of two or three hundred dollars 
every month was truly welcome. 

But also, what a challenge it was! Over the space of three full 
years, van Vogt had only managed to contribute one novel and seven 
pieces of short fiction to Campbell — a total of about 140,000 words. But 
now he was being asked to deliver quite a bit more than this every 
year — an average of a short story and a novelet, or a short novel, or 
an installment of a serial, each and every month. 

Van Vogt was still a painfully slow writer, but nonetheless he 
decided to accept Campbell’s offer. What others seemed to be able to 
do with speed and ease, he would attempt to accomplish by method 
and by diligent persistence. 

As he would come to say: “In order to produce what I was 
producing, I worked from the time I got up until eleven o’clock at 
night, every day, seven days a week, for years.” 

No wonder van Vogt could speak of having been in the grip of 
a compulsion! 

The first eight stories that van Vogt turned out after quitting his 
job would see publication in Astounding between March 1942 and 
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January 1943- Not only would several of these rank among his all-time 
best, but in this initial burst of work as a full-time science fiction writer, 
he would confirm, consolidate and extend the special lines of thought 
he had begun to set forth and explore in his earlier fiction. 

Taken as a whole, these stories would declare that we live in a 
responsive universe with different levels of being and consciousness. 
They would assert again and again the necessity for cooperation 
among sentient creatures. And they would suggest that the natural 
business of truly superior beings must be to serve as the guardians and 
protectors of lesser entities. 

The moral responsiveness of the universe can be seen most 
clearly stated in "Secret Unattainable” C Astounding , July 1942), a nov- 
elet that may in part have been van Vogt’s self-justification for having 
given up on his war effort. The story is in the form of a file of documents 
brought to the United States after World War II which charts the 
beginning and end of a secret German scientific project. 

It seems that in 1937 a scientist named Kenrube proposed the 
construction of a machine capable of bridging hyper-space and 
extracting limitless quantities of raw materials from distant planets to 
serve the purposes of the Fuehrer and the German Reich. 

Professor Kenrube is another holist. He is reported as believing 
in “the singleness of organism that is a galactic system” and that "all the 
matter in the universe conjoins acording to a rigid mathematical 
pattern.” 

Kenrube’s conclusions seem doubtful to more orthodox scien- 
tists. And he is by no means trusted by the regime, his brother having 
been executed in 1934 for opposing the National Socialists. But his 
machine is of such potential usefulness to Hitler’s plans for world 
conquest that Kenrube’s project is given official approval and funding. 

The Nazis take every precaution they can think of to guard against 
any treachery that Kenrube may have in mind. And they are pleased 
and excited when the model machine that he builds works exactly as 
anticipated — except for an eventual unfortunate accident in the 
professor’s absence that destroys the test model and kills an assistant 
who has been set to spy on Kenrube. 

Indeed, so promising are the results of the project that the Nazis 
are encouraged to act upon their lust for power and launch World War 
II. And just as soon as a full-scale machine is completed and 
successfully tested in the spring of 1941, Professor Kenrube is placed 
under arrest and thrown into prison under constant guard. 

However, at the formal demonstration of the hyper-space ma- 
chine for the benefit of the assembled Nazi hierarchy, there is a great 
disaster. The machine is completely destroyed, many notables are 
killed, and the Fuehrer himself only narrowly escapes death. 

More than this — it seems that Kenrube himself mysteriously 
escaped from confinement on this very same day, managed somehow 
to appear hours earlier at the scene of the disaster even as it was 
unfolding, and then disappeared for good. From statements he made 
to his guards just before he vanished, and from a further declaration 
made at the site of the demonstration, it becomes apparent that the 
entire project has been an elaborate plot of revenge by Kenrube for 
the death of his beloved brother. 

Kenrube has successfully turned the greed and power-hunger of 
the Nazis against them. He has lured them into launching a war that 
they must inevitably come to lose by promising them a secret weapon 
that they are inherently incapable of putting to use. 

As he says to his guards just before his disappearance from his cell: 
“ ‘My invention does not fit into our civilization. It’s the next, the 
coming age of man. Just as modern science could not develop in 
ancient Egypt because the whole mental, emotional and physical 
attitude was wrong, so my machine cannot be used until the thought 
structure of man changes.’ ” 

And to those assembled for the demonstration of the hyper-space 
machine, he says: 

“Here is your machine. It is all yours to use for any 
purpose — provided you first change your mode of thinking 
to conform to the reality of the relationship between matter 
and life. 

“I have no doubt you can build a thousand duplicates, 
but beware — every machine will be a Frankenstein monster. 
Some of them will distort time, as seems to have happened 




in the time of my arrival here. Others will feed you raw 
material that will vanish even as you reach forth to seize it. 

Still others will pour obscene things into our green earth; 
and others will blaze with terrible energies, but you will 
never know what is coming, you will never satisfy a single 
desire. . . . 

"It is not that the machine has will. It reacts to laws, 
which you must learn, and in the learning it will reshape your 
minds, your outlook on life. It will change the world. Long 
before that, of course, the Nazis will be destroyed. They have 
taken irrevocable steps that will insure their destruction." 

Here in “Secret Unattainable” is an assertion of the moral 
responsiveness of the universe in the most immediate and relevant 
terms that van Vogt could imagine. The Nazis, his story declared, must 
inevitably lose World War II because of the deficiencies inherent in 
their fundamentally short-sighted, hostile, greedy, barbaric and para- 
noid mode of thought. 

When Professor Kenrube tells Hitler and his henchmen that their 
thinking fails to conform to the “ 'reality of the relationship between 
matter and life,’ ” we might well be reminded that in Science and the 
Modem World, Alfred North Whitehead had suggested that any being 
which by its influence deteriorates its environment commits suicide. 
And that those organisms are successful which modify their environ- 
ment so as to assist each other. 

We should remember, too, that in his 1940 story “Repetition,” van 
Vogt had specifically declared that if our species was ever to leave the 
Solar System and reach the stars, both individual men and human 
governments would have to learn to actively work together. Now, no 
less than three times over in his stories of 1942, van Vogt would assert 
the positive value of mutual assistance between mankind and alien 
beings. The first of these stories would even bear the explicit title “Co- 
operate — or Else!” 

In this short novelet published in the April 1942 Astounding, 
humans have managed to attain the stars. There they have encoun- 
tered a wide variety of sentient creatures. And through their conviction 
of the essential desirability of cooperation, men have managed to unite 
no fewer than 4874 non-human races in one common alliance. 

“Co-operate — or Else!,” which concerns human relations with two 
lately encountered alien races, might be taken as a specific demonstra- 
tion of how this was accomplished. 

One race, the ezwals, are huge, three-eyed telepathic creatures 
native to Carson’s Planet, which men have recently colonized. The 
ezwals, who live a life in nature, have no use for the artifice and 
constraints of human civilization. They are doing their best to drive 
men from their world by violent attacks — without giving away the fact 
that they are actually an intelligent species. 

The other race, the wormlike Rull, are advanced and able enough 
to have spread among the stars. However, unlike humanity, they are 
so implacably vicious, intolerant and bellicose that they will not allow 
any other thinking beings to survive within their sphere of control. Just 
as soon as they become aware of man’s existence, they launch an 
interstellar war against him. 

One human, Trevor Jamieson, has discovered that the ezwals are 
sentient, which nobody else suspects. He is in the process of taking 
one to Earth to demonstrate his case when a Rull attack on his 
spaceship causes him and the ezwal to crash-land on a primitive 
planet. In order for the two of them to survive both the blind, 
unthinking hostility of the jungle world and the threat of the Rull, 
Jamieson must and does convince the ezwal that cooperation is a 
necessity. 

In a minor related short story, “The Second Solution” (.Astound- 
ing, Oct 1942), a young ezwal gets loose in the wilds of northern 
Canada and is hunted as a dangerous animal. If it isn’t to be executed, 
it must demonstrate the ability to overcome its immaturity, discipline 
its prejudices, and develop trust in a human being, an assistant of 
Trevor Jamieson who has also figured out the truth about ezwals. 

At the same time, the man who has striven the hardest to kill the 
ezwal — doubting its intelligence and fearing the savage physical 
power that has led to the death of thirty million humans on Carson’s 
Planet — must likewise learn to revise his own thinking and behavior. 
And, indeed, it is he who will ultimately prove to be the narrator of this 



story. 

“Co-operate — or Else!” and “The Second Solution,” together with 
a radically revised “Repetition,” would eventually be included in a van 
Vogt “ ‘fix-up’ novel” on the subject of cooperation — The War Against 
the Rull, published in 1959. 

Also forming part of the material of this book would be another 
novelet, “The Rull” (Astounding, May 1948). In this story, van Vogt 
would bring on stage one of the Rull — who in the two 1942 stories are 
no more than an incentive for man and ezwal to make common 
cause — and show that if they were only banged on the head hard 
enough to get their attention, they, too, might alter their behavior and 
be brought within the circle of cooperation. 

The third van Vogt story in 1942 on the theme of mutual assistance 
between unlike beings would be “Not Only Dead Men,” published in 
the November issue of Astounding. In this short story, however, 
instead of mankind being the style-setter, teaching other races the 
value of cooperation, it would be humans who would be moral pupils 
learning from more advanced beings. 

In “Not Only Dead Men,” a spaceship directed by reptilian aliens 
from a galaxy-wide civilization is attacked by a Blal, a fierce and 
mindless space-dwelling monster, while in the course of passing 
through our solar system. The creature is wounded, but the spaceship 
is severely damaged, and both fall to Earth on the Alaskan coast. There 
the scaly aliens manipulate an American whaling vessel into having no 
choice but to aid them in destroying the space creature. 

It is a firm galactic rule that low-level beings such as we are not 
to be allowed to know of the existence of intersteller civilization. And 
we have been led to believe that when the usefulness of the whalers 
is past, they will be casually destroyed to keep the disturbing 
knowledge of galactic civilization from humanity in general. 

Instead, however, the aliens consider it a moral necessity to pay 
their debts, while still protecting Earth from an order of knowledge it 
isn’t yet prepared to handle. In consequence, as the story ends, the 
decision has been made to lift the crew of the whaling ship from our 
planet and transport them through space to the green and wonderful 
world from which Earth was originally colonized at some moment long 
past. 

In this reward for services rendered, and also in the rules that 
protect vulnerable and immature beings from premature awareness of 
the existence of galactic civilization, it is possible for us to catch a 
glimpse of van Vogt’s most profound and original new theme — the 
obligation of superior beings to look out for the welfare of those less 
advanced. 

The first half-indication of this emergent insight came in Kier 
Gray’s dual leadership of the tendrilled slans and ordinary mankind in 
Sian. And there would be a further hint of it in the first story van Vogt 
wrote after he resigned from his clerical job in the Department of 
National Defence, the highly provocative but overly complex short 
novel “Recruiting Station” (Astounding, Mar 1942). 

In this story, the Glorious, an arrogant Earth-centered future race 
of man, is shanghaiing contemporary men and turning them into 
automatons to fight in a war between Earth and the planets that 
mankind has settled. But the very existence of the universe has become 
imperiled by their careless manipulations of time. A race of the farther 
future, who will be the heirs and successors of the Planetarians — that 
is, if they manage to win the war — has become aware of the danger, 
but so tenuous has their past become that they are unable to travel back 
through time to correct the situation. 

However, with their assistance, Norma Matheson, a young 
woman of the present day whom we have understood to be com- 
pletely under the control of the ruthless Dr. Lell of the Glorious, 
develops superpowers far beyond his, and with her serving as a focal 
point, space and time can be manipulated to minimize damage to 
existence. At the conclusion of “Recruiting Station,” Norma has been 
returned to the moment in 1941 when we first met her, where she will 
work to cancel all of Dr. Lell’s efforts in our era. 

The story ends with another of van Vogt’s striking last lines: “Poor, 
unsuspecting superman!” 

"Recruiting Station” would be notable for its presentation of a 
future containing not just change upon change, but level upon level of 
possible human becoming. And beyond any doubt, superior humans 
do lend a hand to comparatively backward Twentieth Century people 
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in a moment in which they are being victimized. The single point about 
which we might have question, however, is whether these highly 
developed human beings are acting out of a sense of altruism or out of 
a desire for self-preservation. 

But there would be no doubt of this kind in three other van Vogt 
novelets — "The Weapon Shop,” “The Search,” and "Asylum” — that 
would easily be his best work of the year. In each case, the altruism 
of those more gifted or insightful or intelligent would not only be 
established beyond any doubt, but in fact would be a central point of 
the story. 

“The Weapon Shop” (.Astounding, Dec 1942) would be set against 
the same future background first glimpsed in “The Seesaw,” with one 
(possibly careless) difference: the time, which in the earlier story was 
given as five thousand years in our future, is here said to be seven 
thousand years from now. 

In this story, the central character, Fara Clark, is a very ordinary 
person, a motor repairman and totally loyal supporter of the em- 
press — “the glorious, the divine, the serenely gracious and lovely 
Innelda Isher, one thousand one hundred eightieth of her line.” When 
a weapon shop appears in his village, he is the local citizen who is most 
adamantly opposed to it. 

However, very shortly thereafter, an interplanetary bank and a 
giant corporation conspire to swindle him out of his life savings and 
force him out of business. And there is no one who will give Clark any 
help. Even his own family turns against him. 

With his life in ruins, and driven to the depths of despair, Clark 
enters the weapon shop with the intention of purchasing a gun and 
killing himself. Instead, he finds himself transferred somewhere to a 
place called “ 'Information Center.’ ” Here, inside an immense building 
that is also a machine, the weapon shops keep constantly amended 
census data for all the settled planets of the Solar System — and individ- 
ual files on every living person. 

Fara Clark is directed to a particular room, and there, in a most 
mysterious and summary fashion, his case is reviewed. He is informed 
that both the bank and the corporation that took advantage of him are 
among the many enterprises secretly owned by the empress. And 
somehow fines are instantly levied and collected against the offending 
businesses, with Clark getting back all he has lost and a good deal 
more. 

He is also told a little about the history and nature of the weapon 
shops. It seems that some four thousand years past, “ 'the brilliant 
genius Walter S. DeLany invented the vibration process that made the 
weapon shops possible, and laid down the first principles of weapon 
shop political philosophy. . . .’ ” 

The philosophy is moral and idealistic: 

“It is important to understand that we do not interefere 
in the main stream of human existence. We right wrongs; we 
act as a barrier between the people and their more ruthless 
exploiters. ... As always we shall remain an incorruptible 
core — and I mean that literally; we have a psychological 
machine that never lies about a man’s character — I repeat, an 
incorruptible core of human idealism, devoted to relieving 
the ills that arise inevitably under any form of government.” 

The practical instrument of this philosophy of protection and 
justice for the common man is the man himself — armed with the guns 
that the weapon shops sell . A weapon shop gun is attuned to its owner, 
and whenever it is needed it will leap instantly to his hand. Not only 
does the gun present a complete defensive shield against energy 
weapons of the kind carried by the soldiers of the empress, but there 
is no material object that its beam cannot penetrate or destroy. 
However, a weapon shop gun absolutely may not be used — and 
perhaps cannot be used — for either aggression or murder. 

Here is a weapon whose nature is not so much scientific as moral. 
A gun of justice! With a sidearm like this, it would seem that any 
oppressed man could look tyranny in the eye and never need to blink. 

And, indeed, back home in his village with a weapon shop gun 
on his hip and a new outlook on life, Fara Clark is able to stand up for 
his rights, re-establish his family, and regain his repair shop — and in 
the process discover that others besides himself are in actuality 
supporters of the weapon makers. 
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When van Vogt finished ‘The Weapon Shop” and sent it to John 
Campbell, the story proved to have a very strange effect on the editor. 
As he was reading this novelet, he recognized that he was enjoying it 
thoroughly. But when he attempted to analyze the story intellectually, 
he just couldn’t see why it should be so effective. 

Campbell’s head assured him that nothing of any real conse- 
quence happened in “The Weapon Shop.” A simple motor repairman 
loses his business, is given justice, and then gets his shop back again. 
Was that the stuff out of which a proper science fiction story should 
be made? The editor just couldn’t think so. 

And yet, at the same time, Campbell was aware that whatever his 
head might be telling him, in his heart he liked this novelet so much 
that he intended to pay van Vogt a bonus for it and use it for a cover 
story. 

It was a highly intriguing puzzle — all the more so since it seemed 
to Campbell that it was the business of any proper editor to know 
exactly why a given story did or didn’t work. He was even willing to 
share his perplexity with the author himself. Along with the check for 
the story, he sent van Vogt a letter in which he said quite frankly: 

"Weapon Shop” was, like much of your material, good 
without any detectable reason for being interesting. Techni- 
cally it doesn’t have a plot, it starts nowhere in particular, 
wanders about, and comes out in another completely 
indeterminate place. But, like a park path, it’s a nice little 
walk. I liked it, as you may have gathered from the 25% extra. 

To understand the problem that Campbell had in coming to terms 
with his affection for the Canadian’s unorthodox but curiously 
effective science fiction, it is necessary to look at van Vogt’s stories with 
the eyes of an early Forties pulp editor, a man expected to put a 
magazine on the newsstand each month that would grab a browser’s 
attention and make him eager to buy and read. 

The first rule in science fiction as Campbell knew it — and in pulp 
fiction in general — was that things must happen. There must be visible 
action. 

In the stories that the young Campbell had made his initial 
reputation with, for instance, there had been clashes between cosmic 
antagonists contending for dominance, climaxed as like as not by a 
titanic space battle with rays of various colors shooting off and whole 
planets exploding like rotten tomatoes. Now there was visible action 
for you! 

And even in the more thoughtful modern science fiction that the 
editor was pioneering in Astounding, there would typically be some 
well-defined public problem — a strike on the rolling roads, or a robot 
who could read human minds, or a disaster in an atomic plant — which 
would then be resolved through a timely application of the proper 
universal operating principle. 

But van Vogt’s fiction wasn’t like that. Despite all the powerful 
forces, the overwhelming personalities, and the levels and levels of 
possible becoming that were represented in his stories, in most of them 
very little overtly happened. 

Van Vogt’s stories were dreamlike — made up as he went along, 
deliberately written in such a way as to elude the reader’s conscious 
grasp, altering with each new intuitional flash, changing direction 
completely every ten pages. And, like dreams, they didn’t seem to 
observe ordinary daylight standards of cause and effect. Instead, the 
reader would find himself in the midst of some ongoingness, and then, 
after an abrupt transition, find himself dealing with some other given 
state — and then another, and then another. In a van Vogt story, things 
didn’t seem to happen so much as they just were. 

In van Vogt’s work there was also very little in the way of public 
problem-solving, and almost no direct physical conflict. A typical van 
Vogt story would be far more likely to climax with a conversation than 
with a fight. 

Even when we look for outright physical contention where we 
might most expect to see it, in van Vogt’s earliest human vs. monster 
stories, we simply don’t find it. Rather, those powerful, hostile 
creatures would ultimately fall victim to their own flawed natures, or 
panic and commit suicide, or turn tail and flee whimpering into the 
intergalactic darkness. 

The true plane of action in van Vogt’s fiction would not be 




Read This 

Recently Read and Recommended by Susan Palwick: 



YES, VIRGINIA, IT'S ALL SCI-FI: 

Or, where we got those weird ideas, anyway 

Want some out-of-genre inspiration? Read this: 

Dante Alighieri, The Divine Comedy. Not only was he 
writing in the Italian vernacular instead of Latin, deliberately 
distancing himself from what passed for the mainstream in 
those days, but he claimed all that stuff really happened. He 
really went to hell; he really went to heaven. He really 
hobnobbed with Virgil, Cato and St. Peter. He Was There. If 
this made him the 14th century equivalent of Whitley Strieber, 
it also makes for great reading, as Dante tells all about hot 
Florentine scandals and his own unruly passions. There’s also 
a lot of astronomy in Paradiso; some physicist has cited 
textual evidence to claim that Dante actually discovered 
relativity before Einstein did. If nothing else, reading Dante 
did wonders for Niven and Pournelle. 

Edmond Rostand, Cyrano de Bergerac: More space 
travel. Sure, there’s the mutant nose, but there’s also a great 
speech on how to get to the moon, with methods ranging 
from fanciful reliance on rising dew to actual rockets. 

Samuel Butler, The Way of All Flesh: "I have found the 
Zoological Gardens of service to many of my patients. I 
should prescibe for Mr. Pontifex a course of the larger 
mammals. Don’t let him think he is taking them medicinally. 
...” I’d always wondered where T. H. White got this quotation, 
which opens the last section of The Once and Future King 
(something else you should read, if you haven’t). Lo and 
behold, it’s from The Way of All Flesh, a book that’s gotten a 
really bad rap because it was required reading in schools for 
too many years and thus came to be considered boring, the 



physical, but mental and moral. The classic van Vogt story would start 
with the presentation of some limited attitude or level of understand- 
ing, and after all the changes were done, conclude with another that 
was more sane and inclusive — which might well be the complete 
opposite of the original point of view. 

At the outset of Sian, for instance, Kier Gray is taken to be the 
principal persecutor of the tendrilled slans, the archenemy whom 
Jommy must someday seek out and kill. But at the climax of the story — 
which is not the scene of violent contention we have been led to 
expect, but rather a moment of recognition — -Jommy sees Kier Gray in 
a new light, as a caretaker of mankind in all forms with whom he must 
henceforth ally himself. 

In similar fashion, the powerful yet still less than self-sufficient 
ezwal in "Co-operate — or Else!” learns from the harsh reality of the 
jungle planet that it is necessary for him to alter his attitudes, surrender 
his prejudices, and learn to cooperate with whoever is there to be 
cooperated with. He must give up being a special partisan of his own 
kind and become a citizen of a galactic federation of unlike beings. 

And in "The Weapon Shop,” Fara Clark must cease to be a slavish 
idolizer of the empress — and a helpless victim of her exploitations — 
and become a self-responsible member of an alternate society of free 
and just men. At the conclusion of the story, Clark marvels that his 
sleepy native village can look so unchanged to his outward eye — the 
ordering of the universe within his mind is now so utterly different. 

It was just this kind of rearrangement that van Vogt aimed to bring 
about in the minds of his readers. If at the outset they presumed, in 
conventional mid-Twentieth Century fashion, that the nature of the 
universe must be inherently amoral, accidental, competitive and frag- 
mented, van Vogt would cast doubt on these assumptions with his 
sudden un veilings of the new organic reality, and perhaps even 



same way many people consider Shakespeare boring be- 
cause it was force-fed to them in tenth grade. Butler’s not 
boring; much of the book is wickedly funny, and among other 
things, it’s about evolution (and may well have influenced 
Shaw’s views on the subject: see next entry). I, personally, 
couldn’t finish Erewhon, but I loved this one. 

George Bernard Shaw, Back to Methuselah: A cycle of 
five plays about evolution, in which Shaw proposes his own 
theories — and if they aren’t science fiction, I don’t know what 
is. He claims, essentially, that the only way people will learn 
to behave properly is by living long enough to outgrow their 
destructive tendencies, much as three-year-olds outgrow the 
impulse to crayon the kitchen walls. His society of long-lifers 
is notably lacking in dramatic tension, but then, Utopias 
always are, and getting there is most of the fun. I keep 
wondering when Andrew Lloyd Webber is going to do this 
one as a multi-million dollar musical spread over several 
evenings, a la the Ring cycle. 

Edwin Muir, “The Horses”: A beautiful post-holocaust 
poem, conveniently and deservedly collected in several 
Norton anthologies. I’m not going to get into the science 
fiction poetry debate here; suffice it to say that poetry that 
deals with speculative themes has never been ghettoized the 
way certain forms of speculative fiction have. I suspect that 
poetry readers are more comfortable with metaphorical 
language than are the many other readers who suffer from 
active poetry-phobia (most poetry is much easier to under- 
stand than deconstructionism, honest). This means that 
nearly any poetry collection will contain work that would 
have been considered sf if it had been written as prose. While 
you’re at it, check out Robert Browning’s “Caliban Upon 
Setebos,” which gets back to evolution. 



succeed in transforming them completely with the impact of his brilliant 
revelatory flashes. 

Again and again, the bold ringing lines that concluded so many 
of van Vogt’s stories would zap home a startling new apprehension of 
the way things are. In a single lightning phrase like “Poor, unsuspect- 
ing superman!” or "He would not witness, but he would cause, the 
formation of the planets,” the order of the universe would be wholly 
remade. 

When John Campbell suggested that "The Weapon Shop” was a 
nice little park path walk, good without any detectable reason for 
being interesting, there was no rational answer that van Vogt could 
make to this left-handed compliment. He couldn’t explain to the editor 
what he was actually up to; it was all that he could do to do it. The only 
effective response available to him was to write a story, 'The Search,” 
that was more of the same, send it to Campbell, and see what 
happened. 

And, no doubt, John Campbell did find "The Search” another 
strangely fashioned piece of work. Like “The Weapon Shop,” this new 
novelet was an access-of-knowledge story. But, if anything, it had even 
less action to offer — not even the implicit potential for purely 
defensive violence inherent in a weapon shop gun sealed in a holster 
on the hip of a Fara Clark. In “The Search,’’ everything was accom- 
plished with a glance, a word, at most a touch. 

In true van Vogtian style, the story began with a state of ignorance 
and limitation. It shifted abruptly from one queer set of circumstances 
to another. It climaxed with a conversation. And it concluded with a 
striking final line in which the conventional ordering of the universe 
was stood on its head. Along the way, it displayed haunting dream 
imagery and introduced a powerful new science fiction concept. 

'The Search” was one of van Vogt’s more effective stories, and 
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John Campbell was the first to recognize it. Whatever the puzzlement 
and disquiet he might feel where van Vogt’s fiction was concerned, he 
would buy this novelet with his usual promptness and publish it the 
month following 'The Weapon Shop,” in the January 1943 issue of 
Astounding. 

As The Search” begins, Ralph Drake, the protagonist, is lying in 
a hospital bed with a case of amnesia. This acute state of personal 
ignorance was a device that van Vogt would come to employ on a 
number of occasions in his fiction. 

It seems that Drake was found in a ditch with papers identifying 
him as a salesman for a writing supply company. But the most recent 
events he can remember happened two weeks previously. He had just 
been rejected by his draft board for an odd but harmless reason — the 
location of his internal organs is reversed from the normal. And as his 
next move, he had decided to apply for this job as a traveling salesman. 

There in the hospital, he is told that the territory he had been 
asigned to cover includes the area of farms and small towns around 
Piffer’s Road — the little community where he was bom and spent his 
boyhood. Drake determines that he will go back to the beginning of 
his route and retrace his steps in hopes of discovering the events he 
cannot remember. 

Along the way, he falls in with another traveling salesman, who 
informs him that the two of them had been sitting together on his 
previous trip when a girl, Selanie Johns, boarded their train at a local 
stop with her basket of souvenirs. The girl’s father is a buyer of old 
metal who makes a number of strange and wonderful gadgets — 
among them fountain pens that offer a choice of different colored inks 
and never need refilling, and cups that provide a variety of refreshing 
liquids to drink. Young Selanie sells these, one to a customer, for only 
a dollar. 

When the salesman had showed him the pen that he had bought 
from her, Drake had been astounded by it. His company simply 
couldn’t match its quality or value, let alone its marvelous nature. But 
while Drake was examining the pen, a fine-looking old man seated 
across the aisle asked to see it, and when it was passed to him 
somehow it snapped in two. 

Selanie was told of this accident as she passed through the train 
with her basket. Looking at the old man, she had gotten back such a 
powerful stare that she’d fled the train at the very next stop — Piffer’s 
Road. Drake had followed after. And that was the last the salesman had 
seen of either of them until now. 

Drake pursues the trail of his lost memory to Piffer’s Road. He 
hopes to find the Johnses there, but the trailer they live in has been 
moved somewhere else. And when he makes inquiries at the house 
of a woman neighbor, he hears another strange story: 

Two weeks earlier, the neighbor’s son had seen Drake come from 
the train and enter the Johnses’ trailer. And he’d spied on him as Drake 
found even more super-gadgets there — glasses that serve as anything 
from a microscope to a telescope, and cameras that deliver developed 
pictures instantly. 

But when Selanie and her father had come to the trailer in a state 
of agitation, the boy had anticipated trouble and run away. When he 
looked back, the trailer was gone — not driven away, but suddenly 
vanished — with Drake still aboard. 

Furthermore, it seems that very shortly after this, a fine-looking 
old gentleman had come around asking people about the gadgets they 
had bought from Mr. Johns. And two days later, every one of these 
items was missing, with a dollar left behind as payment. 

Drake goes back to his hotel wondering what to make of all this, 
and there he sees a splendid-looking old man who has just broken 
another man’s pen and is offering him a dollar in compensation. Drake 
confronts him on the sidewalk outside the hotel. But the old man 
suddenly seizes Drake’s wrist with a grip impossible to resist and 
hustles him into a car, and there he loses consciousness. 

When Drake opens his eyes again, he is lying on his back under 
a high domed ceiling in some immense building. A great marble 
corridor stretches farther than his eye can see in either direction. 

He follows the main corridor, ignoring all the many doors and side 
corridors and branch corridors he passes, until it seems to him that the 
building must be fully ten miles long. At last he comes to a great final 
door that opens onto clouds of fog. He descends a course of one 
hundred steps, and there he discovers that the building hangs 
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unsupported in the mist. 

Back inside the building, he enters an office. It contains journals, 
ledgers and reports concerning the affairs of "Possessor Kingston 
Craig.” This man is apparently capable of traveling nine hundred years 
into the future — or twenty-five thousand — in order to right wrongs, 
avert murders, or convince ruthless rulers to behave themselves, even 
though to do so means the creation of new "probability worlds.” On 
one occasion, Craig spent months quietly working to establish “the 
time of demarcation between the ninety-eighth and ninety-ninth 
centuries.” And whenever he has completed a job, this Possessor 
returns to “the Palace of Immortality.” 

It would seem that we are privileged to have a peek into the 
intimate file cabinets of an organization that has undertaken a truly vast 
responsiblity — the care and direction of mankind through future time. 
We may recall that the weapon shops only dedicated themselves to the 
righting of individual wrongs; they didn’t presume to interfere with the 
main stream of human existence. But these Possessors from the Palace 
of Immortality apparently have no such reservations. They have both 
the ability and the moral confidence necessary to range ahead through 
time, altering, shaping and guiding the future development of man. 

When Drake is through examining the papers of Kingston Craig, 
he discovers a magnificently furnished apartment at the head of a flight 
of stairs off a side corridor. He eats there and then goes to sleep. 

He wakes to find a handsome woman beside him in the bed and 
she speaks to him as though they know each other well. And when he 
goes outside the apartment, he finds that the previously deserted 
building is now busy with people. 

A man approaches Drake, calling him by name. And shortly they 
are joined by the handsome woman, who is introduced as Drake’s 
wife — the former Selanie Johns. 

It is explained that this place is the Palace of Immortality. It was 
built in the only known reverse time eddy, so that whoever lives here 
grows younger instead of older. 

There are three thousand Possessors — people gifted with the 
innate ability to travel through time. All were born during a five 
hundred year period beginning in the Twentieth Century in the area 
around an infinitesimal rural American community called Piffer’s Road. 
These Possessors share a common physical characteristic — the loca- 
tion of their internal organs is reversed from that of an ordinary person. 

Selanie’s father, it seems, is a Possessor who does not believe that 
the work the Possessors are doing is right. Through the influence of 
the gadgets he sells and the removal of metal from the area around 
Piffer’s Road, he means to alter the conditions that originally caused 
the Possessors to be born. 

If Mr. Johns succeeds, he will bring into being a probability world 
in which the Palace of Immortality stands silent and empty — just as 
Drake saw it yesterday. The only way in which he can be thwarted is 
for an untrained Possessor — specifically, Ralph Drake — to approach 
him and seize him by the shoulder with a special glove. Will Drake 
agree to do this? 

As an influence on Drake’s decision, Selanie then recounts her 
memory of what was said and done while Drake was hiding in the 
trailer that disappeared from Piffer’s Road: 

Her father was mightily upset by the appearance of the pen- 
breaking old man on the train. As their trailer moved off through time 
to evade this Possessor, Mr. John exclaimed: " 'When I think of the 
almighty sacrilege of that outfit, acting like God, daring to use their 
powers to change the natural course of existence instead of as I 
suggested, making it a means of historical research — ’ ” 

And that was the moment in which Drake stepped forth from 
hiding, seized Mr. Johns by the shoulder with a gloved hand, and 
destroyed forever his power to pass through time. 

Mr. Johns was completely downcast by this abrupt termination of 
all his efforts, but Selanie remembers her younger self being relieved 
and glad. At last she was free to admit her true feelings about the 
Possessers to her father and to herself. 

She declared to him: “ ' They're in the right; you’re wrong. They’re 
trying to do something about the terrible mistakes of Man and Nature. 
They’ve made a marvelous science of their great gifts, and they use it 
like beneficent gods.’ ” 

When he has heard her account, Drake’s mind is made up — 
whether it be by the mutually consistent stories he has been told about 




himself by one witness after another, or by the fascinating prospect of 
marriage to this magnificent woman, or by the attraction and challenge 
of becoming a trained Possessor capable of roaming at will through 
time-to-come, using power like a benificent god and never growing 
old. He smiles at Selanie and he says that he doesn’t think he will muff 
what he has to do. 

As the novelet comes to an end, Drake is walking down the great 
steps into the mist, toward Earth and the fulfillment of his destiny. The 
concluding lines of the story are: 

“His memory search was over. He was about to live the events he 
thought he’d forgotten.” 

What a reversal of perspective! What a powerful and alluring 
dream of human possibility! What an Olympian park path walk! 

"The Search” was the first science fiction story to imagine that a 
continuing organization of human beings might stand apart from the 
flow of history and then dip back in wherever it seemed appropriate 
to positively affect the direction of human affairs. Van Vogt’s Posses- 
sors, ranging back and forth from their Palace of Immortality to play 
beneficent god with history and then returning to file reports on the 
subject, would stimulate the imaginations of many SF writers. During 
the Forties and Fifties, there would be stories aplenty about Eternals 
and Time Patrols and Paratime Police and Change Wars, all of which 
would reflect the influence of this novelet. 

More immediately and specifically, however, “The Search” of- 
fered a heady promise of new possibility to the egalitarian children of 
the Atomic Age. This story said that anyone at all might prove to be 
super. The most apparently ordinary of contemporary guys — even, 
say, a farm boy from Nowheresville, USA, a draft reject turned traveling 
salesman — might discover a truer nature as a meta-man, a supra-man, 
a person capable of ignoring the normal constraints of society and time 
and matter, and of assuming a responsiblity for the guidance and 
direction of humanity’s future. 

What’s more, this was a story that had a basis in truth. “The Search” 
was nothing less than A. E. van Vogt’s own life story cast in the form 
of science fiction: 

Van Vogt was an essentially ordinary guy who was born and 
raised in rural Manitoba and Saskatchewan in places even more 
unheard-of than Piffer’s Road. He had lived in boardinghouses, and 
hopped freight trains, and been turned down by his draft board for 
physical reasons. And he’d worked at totally commonplace jobs like 
driving a truck, clerking for the government, writing true confession 
stories, and selling advertising space in the pages of Stationers 
Magazine and Canadian Paint and Varnish. 

But van Vogt had managed to step out of this background of 
ordinariness and obscurity and assume a new calling as a science 
fiction visionary. He had discovered that he had the ability to 
disengage his imagination from the ongoingness of the present 
moment and allow it to wander freely through the time and space 
distances of the universe in search of wondrous glimpses of what 
humanity could aspire to become. And it was his belief that the visions 
he put down on paper would have their influence on the future 
direction that mankind would elect to take. 

As van Vogt would say in regard to his intentions: “Science fiction, 
as I personally try to write it, glorifies man and his future.” 

In this aim, we can see the answer to the riddle of how it was that 
John Campbell could manage to love van Vogt and even pay bonuses 
for his work despite everything his professional judgment had to tell 
him about the formal inadequacy of van Vogt’s stories. If Campbell had 
no other reason for putting aside all he thought he knew about the way 
that stories should be constructed in order to buy every single bit of 
fiction that A. E. van Vogt could produce, this purpose of van Vogt’s 
would certainly have been reason enough. 

It was, after all, Campbell’s passionate wish for modern Western 
man to overcome his paralyzing fears of the vast material universe, and 
of older, more powerful beings, and of the inevitable decline and fall 
guaranteed by cyclical history, and reach out to grasp the stars. Toward 
the accomplishment of this end, he had armed the writers of Astound- 
ing with the power of universal operating principles, and filled them 
with faith in the ability of man to learn whatever he needed to know, 
and then he’d sent them forth to clear away every obstacle standing 
between humanity and its higher destiny. 

There is no doubt that Campbell’s authors had labored diligently 



and often brilliantly at this task. Yet none of them, not even the omni- 
competent Robert Heinlein, had been brave enough to take the crucial 
imaginative leap and portray human beings who actually possessed 
the necessary confidence and moral authority to successfully establish 
control over the wider universe. 

None of them, that is, but not quite plausible, not quite rational, 
not quite technically sound A. E. van Vogt, with his dream-visions of 
a glorious human future. 

As early as his first publ ished SF story, van Vogt had suggested that 
one day the human race might be capable of ruling the entire galaxy. 
And, as we have seen, when considered as a whole, the overall body 
of fiction that he had published in Astounding from “Black Destroyer” 
to “The Search” may be understood as a multi-faceted meditation on 
the subject of how man would have to alter and what he would have 
to become if human beings were ever to assume responsibility for 
themselves, for their fellows, for other beings, for time and for space, 
and for the entirety of existence. 

There was no way that John Campbell could possibly turn away 
from that. It was too close to his own heart’s dream. And yet, there 
would be fundamental aspects of van Vogt’s thinking that would 
continue to baffle and elude the editor. 

Campbell was a materialist, pragmatist and holist — a person with 
an engineer’s appreciation for things which work. What was important 
to him was establishing human control over the universe, and anything 
that served to bring this about was good enough for him. We could 
fairly say of him that he still saw the nature of the universe in Twenties’ 
terms, as a great machine — but modified by his advanced Thirties’ 
recognition of the synergetic power of whole systems. It was 
Campbell’s belief that if human beings could only get hold of the 
handbook of rules by which the great cosmic machine-system was run, 
they could take command of its operation and direct existence as they 
wished. 

If van Vogt was also a holist, it was of a more subtle kind. He was 
not just a materialist and a pragmatist. To him the universe wasn’t 
merely an assemblage of dead parts, a motiveless hunk of machinery 
that men could take over and operate in any way they pleased. Rather 
he saw existence as an integrated, living Whole that must be dealt with 
carefully and respectfully — according to its own terms, and not ours. 

It was a new moral order that van Vogt was offering in his stories, 
crucially different from the traditional moral order whose threatened 
collapse had been such a central issue in the great Technological Age 
contention between the embattled defenders of soul and spirit and the 
barbaric partisans of visible materiality. The difference was that the 
inherited cosmic and social order had been based upon degrees of 
descent from God and spirit, but van Vogt’s new morality was based 
upon the relative ability of beings to incorporate and exemplify the 
essential qualities of higher Wholeness. 

John Campbell was about as innocent of morality as a Twentieth 
Century scientific barbarian could be. But he was able to travel a 
certain distance in company with van Vogt by electing to treat his new 
moral order as though it were a variant form of Campbell’s own 
doctrine of universal operating principles. That is, if the way in which 
the universe actually does function is what you mean by the word 
"right,” then right behavior and effective use of universal operating 
principles would be one and the same thing. Campbell could go along 
with that. 

Of course, this highly selective interpretation of van Vogt would 
be something like the old woman of fable who had never encountered 
a hawk, and when she did was unable to rest content until she had 
clipped its wings and beak and turned it into a proper bird. Similarly, 
Campbell’s reasoning would deprive van Vogt of nothing that was of 
any real importance — merely his sense of the essential connection 
between matter and life, and his imperative conviction of the cosmic 
necessity of moral behavior. 

The truth was that if John Campbell was sometimes willing to do 
the right thing, it wasn’t because he recognized it as the moral thing 
to do, but because it seemed the thing most likely to get the job done 
on a particular occasion. Other times, other expedients. But for van 
Vogt, doing the right thing was not just a means or an option. It was 
the only thing. It was mankind’s road upward. 

The result of this underlying disparity in perception and aim was 
that Campbell could willingly accept van Vogt’s stories with their 
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potent images of human beings ailing the stars, defeating monsters, 
traveling between galaxies, creating the planets, besting supermen, 
standing off the power of empire, and policing times-to-come. But the 
means by which van Vogt was able to arrive at these wonderful 
possibilities would always escape him. 

With our advantages of perspective, however, we can see that, 
taken as a whole, the first eight stories that van Vogt produced after 
he left the Canadian Department of National Defence to become a full- 
time SF writer were an outline of a program for human conduct and 
human advancement within a moral, purposeful, interconnected and 
organic universe. These stories said that in such a cosmos the way for 
mankind to move forward was through responsibility, cooperation 
and altruistic behavior. They said that one level of becoming after 
another was possible, each of which was defined by its own relative 
degree of integration. And they said that a natural imperative attendant 
upon human progress from one level to the next must be for those who 
had managed to advance to reach back and lend assistance to those 
lagging behind and aid them in overcoming oppression and limitation, 
in widening their horizons, and in learning how to participate in higher 
patterns and systems of being. 

Of these eight stories, the one that indicated the farthest range of 
potential human integration and action, and the one that van Vogt 
himself considered his best piece of early fiction, was an extended 
novelet entitled “Asylum.” This story was published following “Re- 
cruiting Station” and "Co-operate — or Else!” in the May 1942 issue of 
Astounding. 

In “Asylum,” the human form is given as the standard for all 
intelligent life throughout the galaxy. But within the framwork of this 



basic form, it seems that many different levels of organization are 
possible. We see six in this story, identified in terms of IQ scores. 

At the bottom of the scale comes ordinary Earth humanity, 
represented by a young reporter named William Leigh. He is a normal 
guy with a slightly-above -average IQ of 112. 

In his future world, psychology machines invented by Professor 
Garret Ungarn, a noble but reclusive scientist who lives with his 
daughter in a “meteorite” home near Jupiter, had been thought to have 
eliminated all war and crime. But Leigh is now covering a story about 
several bizarre and brutal murders — “the first murders on the North 
American continent in twenty-seven years” — which left the victims 
drained of blood and of static electricity, and with burnt and bruised 
lips. 

These killings are in fact the work of two space vampires called 
Dreeghs, a male named Jeel and a female named Merla. This unsettling 
couple has super-swift reflexes, overwhelming psychological pres- 
ence, and IQs of 400. But if they are to sustain themselves, they must 
have constant supplies of blood and “life force” drained from other 
human beings. 

As Merla eventually explains to William Leigh, a million years ago, 
the Dreeghs were a party of interstellar holidayers who were caught 
in the grip of a deadly sun: 

"Its rays, immensely dangerous to human life, infected 
us all. It was discovered that only continuous blood transfu- 
sions, and the life force of other human beings, could save 
us. For a while we received donations; then the government 
decided to have us destroyed as hopeless incurables. 



Read This 

Recently read and recommended by Lisa Tuttle: 



The following books have the personal recommendation of 
"the expatriate doyenne of the London-Austin axis” (i. e. me): 

Parallel Universes: The Search for Other Worlds by Fred Alan 
Wolf (Simon & Schuster, 1988, he. $19-95) This is it, the book 
I was looking for, probably the clearest, most comprehensible 
discussion possible for quantum theory and the concept of 
parallel universes, simple without being simplistic. I thought 
John Gribbin’s In Search ofSchrodinger’s Catwas good — and 
it is — but for a mathphobic reader 1 ike myself Wolf’s book was 
even better, an eye-opener, and a complete delight to read. 

Writing a Woman's Life by Carolyn G. Heilbrun (The 
Women’s Press, 1989, pb. £3-95; published in US by W. W. 
Norton in 1988) The most exciting book I’ve read this year. 
Read it, even if you think you’re not interested in biographi- 
cal theory, if you’re interested at all in writing. What makes a 
life-story seems obvious, doesn't it? A matter of facts. But 
anyone who writes biography or autobiography is making up 
a story as surely as the writer of fiction. The shape of the life, 
and the meaning and importance of incidents within it, is 
something imposed from the outside, so that moments which 
have truly shaped the individual (Virginia Woolfs “moments 
of being”) are often unrecognized, lost beneath official mark- 
ers like graduation, weddings and awards. This is a very short 
book, but a very suggestive, insightful one. “Women come to 
writing, I believe, simultaneously with self-creation.” 

Intercourse by Andrea Dworkin (Arrow, 1988, £3.50) A con- 
troversial book, judging from the reviews, and one which 
obviously intends to be confrontational, but it seemed to me 
that the author never did justice to her own passion or fully 
developed the subversive concept behind it. Like Kate 
Millett’s Sexual Politics, it begins as a work of literary criticism 
and then attempts to draw connections between literature 
and life. But Dworkin’s book, much shorter than Millett’s, is 



also more rambling and less focused; I kept losing her argu- 
ment in what seemed inappropriate examples and side- 
tracks. It’s worth reading; I just wish it was better. 

Climbers by M. John Harrison (Gollancz, 1989, £12.95) I feel 
1 ike quoting long passages from this book; surely the best way 
to make you want to read the whole thing. I have no interest 
in rock climbers — why would I want to read a book about 
them? This novel is about the experience of climbing; it is 
about a group of people with a particular obsession (even 
weirder than sf fans) and their ways of enriching/escaping 
from/making sense of their ordinary daily lives in sordid 
contemporary Britain. It is written in a “realistic” mode so 
heightened as to be hallucinatory. It’s brilliant. I’m already 
thinking about reading it again. 

Cat’s Eye by Margaret Atwood (Bloomsbury, 1989, £12.95) 
Well, hey, the author of The Handmaid's Taiehas written her 
second science fiction novel! Although the science fictional 
content becomes manifest only at the end, so I imagine most 
non-sf readers will miss it, seeing in it only an “autobiographi- 
cal” novel about a fiftyish Canadian painter thinking back to 
her childhood on the occasion of a retrospective of her work. 
For a feminist it is a disturbing book, painfully honest about 
the darker sides of relationships between women. The major 
themes and images from her other novels reappear in this 
one, and she’s been reading John Gribbin, et al, too. 

Small Worldby David Lodge (Penguin, 1985 pb. £2.50) Very 
clever, thoroughly enjoyable “academic romance.” Anyone 
involved in academia would probably get even more of a 
charge out of it (the story takes place at academic conferences 
around the world), and if you’ve ever wondered about the 
meaning of structuralism and other modem lit crit terms, this 
is definitely the book for you. 
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“We were all young, terribly young and in love with life; some 
hundreds of us had been expecting the sentence, and we still had 
friends in the beginning. We escaped, and we’ve been fighting ever 
since to stay alive.” 

Jeel and Merla have come stumbling upon Earth while suffering 
an agony of need for blood and life force. Beyond the borders of our 
solar system, their spaceship encountered an “nitre? information 
beacon which signaled to them that Earth is a Galactic colony just 
seven thousand years old: “ 'It is now in the third degree of 
development, having attained a limited form of space travel little more 
than a hundred years ago.’ ” The beacon tells them that at such an early 
stage in its development, this culture isn’t yet ready to cope with 
knowledge of the existence of the older, wider, ongoing Galactic 
world. Galactic ships are warned to stay clear. 

Merla and Jeel are elated to hear this. To them, an ignorant, 
isolated third degree planet like this represents a rich and easy source 
of blood and life energy for themselves and for the other members of 
the Dreegh tribe. 

The one obstacle between them and what they crave is the 
resident Galactic Observer in this solar system. But Jeel and Merla do 
not anticipate any problem in identifying and then eliminating this 
man. The job of being Galactic Observer in a primitive backwater like 
this is the kind of menial work assigned to Kluggs, a human type with 
an average IQ of just 240 or so — and no match at all for the likes of 
a Dreegh. 

The only thing the Dreeghs actually do fear is the possible 
intervention of a vastly superior sort of human being, a “Great Galactic” 
with an IQ of 1200. Thus far, however, in the course of a million years, 
these exalted beings have never taken personal action against them. 

Jeel and Merla make an appearance in William Leigh’s hotel 
bedroom — their spaceship somehow held coincident in space-time 
with what would otherwise be his bathroom — and turn the reporter 
into their helpless tool. Using his knowledge and resources, they 
identify Professor Garret Ungarn as the local Galactic Observer. Then 
they hypnotize Leigh into fancying himself in love with the professor’s 
daughter Patricia, and send him off to Jupiter to gain entry to the 
Ungarn meteorite and lower the defensive screens that protect it. 

Leigh accomplishes exactly what they desire of him — but in the 
process something most peculiar happens. While he is aboard the 
meteorite base, there is a sequence of events that plays itself through 
again and again: 

In the first version, Leigh is being taken to an interview with a 
highly suspicious Patricia Ungarn when he knocks out his escort and 
escapes. He runs to an elevator. This carries him to a room of utter 
blackness. Here he encounters a something that flashes and sparkles 
and then seems to penetrate his head. 

Abruptly, Leigh finds himself back at the moment of his escape. 
He is bidden to enter Patricia Ungarn’s apartment, which he finds 
marvelous and magnificent. 

In a state of some confusion, he tells her of the elevator and the 
blackness room, but she denies that either one exists. She even 
demonstrates to him that what he is certain is the elevator door is in 
fact the door to another corridor. 

When Leigh declares his love for her, Patricia becomes convinced 
that he must have been hypnotized. She determines to put Leigh 
aboard a small spacecraft and send him off to take his chances with 
the Dreeghs outside. 

Abruptly, however, Leigh once more finds himself returned to the 
moment of his initial escape. As he is bidden to enter Patricia Ungarn’s 
apartment, it seems to him that Jeel must be dissatisfied with the way 
that things have gone and is somehow forcing them to repeat until they 
come out the way he wants them to. 

Leigh now begins to sense the presence of another mind within 
his head — and then suddenly he sees things with a strange new clarity. 
Patricia’s apartment, which had seemed so fine to him before, now 
seems marked by flaws and disharmonies. And when he studies 
Patricia herself, she appears very different to him than in the moment 
of his declaration of love: 

On all Earth, no woman had ever been so piercingly 

examined. The structure of her body and her face, to Leigh 



so finely, proudly shaped, so gloriously patrician — found 
low grade now. 

An excellent example of low-grade development in 
isolation. 

That was the thought, not contemptuous, not deroga- 
tory, simply an impression by an appallingly direct mind that 
saw — overtones, realities behind realities, a thousand facts 
where one showed. 

This time, Leigh is able to effortlessly dominate the situation. He 
overpowers Patricia and her father, and then he cuts the power 
supporting the screens that protect this Galactic outpost. 

Leigh has done exactly what he was bidden to do by the Dreeghs. 
And when he is back in their hands once more, an exultant Jeel binds 
him and turns him over to a rapacious Merla. The female Dreegh has 
been lusting after Leigh with a passion and greed that seem as much 
sexual as hunger for his life force. 

Merla begs Leigh to cooperate with her kiss of death. However, 
when their lips meet, it is not from him but to him that energy flows. 
There is a searing flash of blue and Merla collapses. 

As Jeel revives her with some of his own supply of life force, a 
terrified Merla confesses that she has been cheating. She has secretly 
killed dozens of men on Earth for their energy, and now Leigh has it 
all! 

We might remember that at the climax of Sian, Jommy’s bonds 
dropped away, thereby identifying him to Kier Gray as the son of Peter 
Cross. Now Leigh’s bonds fall away from him. The being who was 
William Leigh stands revealed as a Great Galactic! 

It seems that the Dreegh discovery of Earth was anticipated. This 
Great Galactic had deliberately suppressed nine-tenths of his energy 
and mental power in order to take on the persona of an ordinary 
Earthman. Now his normal level of energy has been restored, and he 
is prepared to collect the two hundred and twenty-seven Dreegh ships 
gathered here to fall upon Earth. 

This supremely confident and able being dismisses the now- 
docile Jeel and Merla, telling them, " ‘Return to your normal existence. 
I have still to co-ordinate my two personalities completely, and that 
does not require your presence.’ ” 

To this point in “Asylum,” we have seen five different levels of 
intelligence portrayed: William Leigh, Earth reporter, IQ 1 12; Professor 
Ungarn and his daughter Patricia, Kluggs, with IQs around 240; the 
Dreeghs, Jeel and Merla, with IQs of 400; the beginning-to-awaken 
Leigh who is able to perceive the flaws and disharmonies evident in 
Patricia and her apartment; and the re-energized Galactic being who 
is able to dismiss the likes of Jeel and Merla with no more than a word. 

But another level now remains to be attained — the fully reinte- 
grated Great Galactic with an IQ of 1200. 

Whatever any such fabulous number as that might actually mean! 
A. E. van Vogt, more than most, had reason to be aware that real 
intelligence was a far deeper and more complex matter than just the 
conscious, rational ability to juggle facts and figures. And so we 
shouldn’t make the literal-minded error of interpreting the various IQ 
numbers given in “Asylum” as some exact index of relative skill at 
checking off the proper boxes in a cosmic pencil-and-paper test. 
Instead, we would do better to take these numbers as a rough 
indication of the variety of effective levels possible in the integration 
of all the different aspects of which “intelligence” is comprised. 

If this wasn’t specifically emphasized in "Asylum,” it would be in 
a long-delayed but closely connected sequel, a short novel entitled 
‘The Proxy Intelligence” ( If Oct 1968). Here, Professor Ungarn would 
comment that standard Earth IQ tests omit a number of relevant 
intelligence factors, including mechanical ability and perception of 
spatial relations. And Patricia Ungarn would look a Dreegh in the eye 
and say scathingly: “ ‘If altruism is an I. Q. factor, you Dreeghs probably 
come in below idiot.’ ” 

What an awesome challenge it was for van Vogt to attempt to 
imagine the likes of a fully integrated Great Galactic! As a gauge of how 
difficult it could be in 1941 to conceive of an encounter with a radically 
transcendent being, we might remember Slayton Ford returning a 
broken man from his interview with the gods of the Jockaira in 
Heinlein’s Methuselah’s Children, or the brief, unrecallable glimpse of 
a High One in Heinlein’s “By His Bootstraps” which demoralizes Bob 
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Wilson/D iktor, turns his hair gray overnight, and leaves him feeling 1 ike 
a bewildered collie who can’t fathom how it is that dog food manages 
to get into cans. 

But it wasn’t just a less traumatic meeting with radical superiority 
that van Vogt was proposing to imagine. What van Vogt aimed to show 
was nothing less than a normal Earthman — or something like one — 
being transmuted and melded and assumed into the highest state of 
awareness and responsiblity that the writer was capable of conceiving. 
Van Vogt says: 

The problem was to describe how a being with an I. Q. 
of 1200 would operate — what he would see, feel and think. 

I couldn’t have him on the stage too long, because he’d 
become unreal. I slept on it for several nights and I finally got 
it. I think it was completely satisfactory, nonetheless, even the 
writing was kind of an anguished hurt. 

He also says, "That was the hardest scene I ever wrote.” 

Here are the concluding paragraphs of "Asylum” with the fright- 
ened and resistant subsystem that still imagines itself to be merely 
William Leigh, Earth reporter, IQ 112 and proud of it, facing its moment 
of integration into the Great Galactic: 

Amazingly, then, he was staring into a mirror. Where it 
had come from, he had no memory. It was there in front of 
him, where, an instant before, had been a black porthole — 
and there was an image in the mirror, shapeless at first to his 
blurred vision. 

Deliberately — he felt the enormous deliberateness — the 
vision was cleared for him. He saw — and then he didn’t. 

His brain wouldn’t look. It twisted in a mad desperation, 
like a body buried alive, and briefly, horrendously conscious 



of its fate. Insanely, it fought away from the blazing thing in 
the mirror. So awful was the effort, so titanic the fear, that it 
began to gibber mentally, its consciousness to whirl dizzily, 
like a wheel spinning faster, faster — 

The wheel shattered into ten thousand aching frag- 
ments. Darkness came, blacker than Galactic night. And 
there was — 

Oneness! 

There is a holistic ending for you! 

What a great distance we’ve traveled from those earlier days 
when a venturer from Earth who encountered what might be a higher 
being could only think to stomp it or shoot it. And, in fact, no other 
modem science fiction story would ever manage to take a greater leap 
than this into the arms of transcendent mystery! 

But this novelet would signify more than just a successful act of 
identification with transcendent being. For those of us who have been 
following out the full life cycle of science fiction — the mythic repre- 
sentation of modern Western scientific materialism — the holistic 
pattern that stands revealed in the body of work which A. E. van Vogt 
contributed to Astounding from July 1939 to the beginning of 1943, 
and that is epitomized in this final scene in “Asylum,” must be taken as 
an intimation that our story is now nearly complete. £>■ 
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Mississippi Review Cyberpunk Issue 

reviewed by Joseph Milicia 



Ah, for the days when a movement was a movement: when self- 
righteous manifestos came flying one after another, and arresting 
posters advertised fervent gatherings, and partisans quarrelled among 
themselves but stood fast when reviled by outsiders. In the postmodern 
age our quasi-movement may have the surface look, and the manifestos 
may borrow a little rhetoric from the past; but the most radical claims 
almost instantly become fodder for the entertainment industry, and 
alleged partisans announce the breakup or non-existence of the 
"movement” in the very articles that introduce it to a larger public, as 
happened in a Sunday L. A. Times feature on cyberpunk. Meanwhile 
scholars and fellow artists point out so many precedents that the 
iconoclasts are seen to merge with tradition in a seamless historical flow. 

Last fall’s issue of Mississippi Review (vol. 1 6, nos. 2/3) on "The 
Cyberpunk Controversy,” is a perfect salute to that movement; at once 
a milestone and gravestone, and already a historical document of 1980s 
self-reflexivity as much as it is a contribution to sf studies. 

Guest Editor Larry McCaffery writes as an enthusiast of CP in his 
introduction, which concludes with an excellent list, in one long but 
concise sentence, of “c-p concerns” as derived from Neuromancer(p. 
15). He also addresses the question of why some readers see nothing in 
CP books and films but a rehash (as opposed to a postmodern "pas- 
tiche”) of film noir and adventure story motifs. Though he doesn’t use 
this specific analogy, he essentially sees CP as a Gestalt form: just as a 
viewer may perceive either the urn or the facing profiles but not both, 
so a reader/filmgoer may sense either the traditional narrative modes or 
the new concerns and esprit. 

McCaffery divides the volume into three sections, following his 
encomium: a "Forum/Symposium” of brief commentaries, mainly from 
sf writers, arranged in alphabetical order; a selection of ostensibly CP 
writing; and a group of longer critical essays (some not much longer 
than the longest pieces in the “Forum”), preceded by his own interview 
with William Gibson. It is a theatrically satisfying arrangement, though 
MRs format annoyingly prevents easy access: "Forum” contributors are 
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not listed in the table of contents, and no authors or titles are listed on 
tops of pages. 

The “Forum” responses divide up easily, for the most part, into pro 
and con statements, or alternately into succinct and long-winded ones 
(though some of the shortest, e. g. ,J. G. Ballard’s, also say the least). The 
most consistent feature of the pronouncements of some of the well- 
established sf writers, beginning with Bear and Benford and Brin, is a 
distinctly aloof, if not downright condescending tone, whether they are 
pro or con. From these examples one could do a whole study of the 
rhetoric, or semiotics, of detachment and self-establishment. 

The selection of CP writing is nothing if not varied. It would have 
been interesting had McCaffrey included a rationale for the inclusion of 
some of the pieces, on grounds of definition-testing and artistry. Some 
entries, like Samuel R. Delany’s experiment in dovetailing seemingly 
separate narratives, appear to be at the far borderline of what most of 
the commentators would include as CP, though it does fall within 
Delany’s own broad definition of CP in terms of what it is not (p. 33). 
On the other hand, a few of the pieces seem concocted as if under some 
fiat: “Write a cyberpunk story — now!” Consider Richard Kadrey’s entry 
(“Johnny pulled a few Dapsone and tetrahydrocannabinol capsules 
from his pouch and dropped them into his battered Stetson,” p. 159) 
and Michael Blumlein’s, an “Oh, no, I’m a robot” story with CP flavor. 

Curiously, there are stories by Thomas M. Disch and Kim Stanley 
Robinson, who also contribute two of the most bluntly negative entries 
to the "Forum”; and indeed their stories seem very far from CP. The 
Disch story is a humorous piece (at least on the surface) about future 
advertising, with characters who choose "identity roles” from the past 
(Gabby Hayes, John Asbury) and a plot hinging on changing the ad 
campaign for Rimbaud Chocolates, marketed for gays, to one for 
Rambo, a more “aggressive line of chocolates.” Robinson’s “Down and 
Out in the Year 2000” portrays what the title indicates: it’s about 
scrounging for survival in an even more drug-ridden, poverty-stricken, 
class-divided Washington, D. C., than the present one, but with no CP 




technology visible except in a cheap movie on TV. 

Whether inarguably CP or not, the other pieces range from tradi- 
tionally structured sf narratives to quite nontraditional and noncom- 
mercial works of an American avant-garde, some obviously indebted to 
some earlier source (Burroughs in the Mark Leyner piece, Beckett, 
acknowledged in the Richard Astel), some more maverick. Among the 
best traditional stories is John Shirley’s "Wolves of the Plateau,” with a 
prison subculture, drugs, brain-chips and mind-melding woven skill- 
fully into a series of narrative revelations. The more radical pieces 
include some short poems (always a problematical form in sf) by Rob 
Hardin and a short play by David Porush which turns out to be a rather 
conventional portrayal of robots trying to act like humans (called “the 
Soft Ones”). Besides the experimental narratives already cited one 
might note Harold Jaffe’s curious exercise, “Max Headroom,” with it 
twice-told report of a suicide, the second adding words about the 
woman’s obesity and Hispanic background, and the two reports sepa- 
rated by a block of quotations, real or a pastiche, from the media. Some 
selection by Gibson and Bruce Sterling would surely be de rigeur 'm any 
CP volume; McCaffery was able to get from Gibson the not particularly 
cyberpunkish opening chapter of Mona Lisa Overdrive, pre-publica- 
tion, and from Sterling, a reprint of a 1985 piece, and one of the most 
radical narratives, “20 evocations” (of his Mechanist/Shaper worlds). 
(Six of the other 13 selections are reprints from novels or magazines as 
well.) 

The concluding section of the CP volume is again a mixed bag. The 
Gibson interview, dated 1986, is a pleasure to read: Gibson is articulate 
and forthright in commenting on his background, the literary influences 
on his own work, and “gratuitous moves” (p. 229) in his stories. (Among 
the more disarming remarks: “most of the time I don’t know what I’m 
talking about when it comes to scientific or logical rationales that 
supposedly underpin my books,” p. 233.) The Tom Maddox essay is an 
enthusiast’s short but useful introduction to Sterling’s Mechanist/ 
Shaper stories. The Brooks Landon article is in at least one respect the 
most radical of all: he sees CP fiction as a transition into the real art of 
the future, which is going to be visually oriented, interactive, and infor- 
mation-dense (and incidentally the end of sf as we know it). Computer 
animation, rock video and performance art give us some taste of the art 
of the future. 

The Timothy Leary piece following the Landon seems quaint in 
comparison, with its citations of Columbus, Lindbergh, and Japanese 
Ronin as proto-cyberpunks. Defining the CP experience as essentially 
Yankee self-reliance, Leary allows the term to include all “maverick 
thinkers,” and makes an interesting etymological point about how the 
Greek “cyber-” (pilot) implies independent decision-making, while the 
Latin derivation “guber-” (steersman) implies conformity, obeying 
orders. 

The penultimate piece, “Cyberpunk and Neuromanticism” by 
Istvan Csicsery-Ronay, is surely one of the finest in this volume, for its 
placement of CP in a historical perspective with more sophistication 
than most of the other pieces, and for some incisive wit. Csicsery- 
Ronay’s tone may seem withering at first, as when he gives a brilliant 
one-sentence summary of the archetypal CP plot (p. 268), and dispar- 
ages Sterling’s Mirrorshades introduction/manifesto, noting the self- 
destructiveness built into the lauding of "hip” as the ultimate value, 
since today’s “hip” must be pass6 tomorrow. But he admires 
Neuromancer (as do almost all the contributors) and recognizes the 
cultural significance of CP, with a good articulation of the differences 
between the “expansive/expansionist” SF before I960 and the more 
recent “imploding,” micro-focused sf exemplified by CP fiction and 
film. There are also some interesting observations on such CP motivat- 
ing forces as “thrill.” 

In the concluding essay, “Literary MTV,” George Slusser makes a 
similar division between older and newer sf: h is term for the older work , 
exemplified by Childhood’s End, is "evolutionary,” while Neuro- 
mancer is more “taxonomic,” among other terms. That is, typical CP 
works classify data, survey the surfaces of their worlds, but remain 
trapped in the matrix; the merged AIs at the end of Neuromancer ore a 
thing quite apart from humanity, not a transformation of it. The Slusser 
essay, like Csicsery-Ronay’s and like McCaffery ’s introduction, sets CP 
within the larger debate on postmodernism. Without explicitly despair- 
ing, Slusser seems pessimistic over CP’s obsession with surface (thus 



joining the company of Frederic Jameson and others on postmoder- 
nism), its looking neither inward nor outward, with all the freight of 
meaning those directions may humanistically include. Slusser derives 
some appropriate points from book covers and promos for CP novels — 
surface indeed! — but curiously overestimates the radicalness of the 
style of Neuromancer (a book he too admires), claiming that it is “to 
traditional narrative as MTV is to the feature film,” and that typical CP 
gives us “words that float right out of any syntactic or semantic structure 
capable of organizing them into a sustained narrative or message” (pp. 
279, 286). In all of McCaffrey’s anthology, only the Leyner piece and 
David Porush’s “Forum” contribution seem to aspire, or deliquesce, to 
that. 

Whatever one’s perspective on CP — and one cannot resist adding 
Gibson’s quotation in the August 1989 Star log of a French critic to the 
effect that "Cyberpunk doesn’t exist, though there are imitations" — it is 
clear that CP is closely bound to the concept of postmodernism: 
variously defined as an inescapable condition or a mode of art and a 
critical handle that became passe around 1987. One may expect the 
term "cyberpunk" to become quickly dated, though as far as the future 
of sf is concerned, it’s hard to imagine that the “cyber” could become 
anything but greatly more prominent, and that some future form of 
“punk” would not be portrayed as long as there are socially conscious 
(i. e., concerned or trendy) sf writers and an underclass who use 
extravagant lifestyles for psychic survival. In the meantime, what is 
most satisfying about McCaffery’s cyberpunk issue, taking both critical 
and creative contributions into account — word and deed, if you like — 
is the sense that here are at least glimpses of something genuinely new, 
and culturally important (whether for good or ill), even if a full 
representation of CP would require a video screen. One also gets a 
sense of a phenomenon where commercialism and iconoclasm, not to 
mention academicism, are inextriciably bound, in fascinating and 
disturbing ways. £>•>>■ 



Joseph Milicia teaches English at the University of Wisconsin in 
Sheboygan. 
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(Letters of Comment) 



Lenny Bailes, San Francisco, California 

I find Susan Allison’s letter in the November issue to be depress- 
ing, both for its classification of “very young people” as those under 
30 and for its author’s belief that only writers past that point generally 
have the ability to "make sense of life.” This point of view seems to 
give the lie to Alex Panshin’s concurrent assertions that the writings 
of the youthful Campbell, Heinlein, van Vogt, et al. have merit apart 
from the stylistic aspirations of critics who appraise 20th century 
literature. I guess I’m thankful that the immature ravings of Theodore 
Sturgeon, Bob Dylan and Bruce Sterling somehow managed to slip 
through the net of reasonable middle-class cultural expectations. Let 
the cognoscenti copy-edit John Updike novels so that fans of 
immature crackpots have a chance to read something we like, too. 

i have to confess that I choked a little bit while reading that Jack 
Vance “attempts to deal with a number of serious problems, racial 
and sexual equality, colonialism and conservationism vs. exploita- 
tion” in David Lunde’s review of Araminta Station. 

In addition to Lunde’s own notation that Vance decribes the 
native Yips in the book as "having a typical reek” and "being 
congenitally lazy,” Vance also characterizes them as “compulsive 
liars and sneak thieves who refuse to bathe” indicating that these are 
racial characteristics. 

By contrast, the protagonist of Araminta Station is a “conserva- 
tionist” who bravely carries the Whiteman’s Burden. He heroically 
rescues the novel’s "native rights advocates,” who turn out to be 
universally befuddled or unscrupulous. 

It astonishes me that Lunde can write that “Vance’s presentation 
of these groups and their conflicting desires is nearly completely 
impartial. . . . Everyone gets a fair hearing here.” This is like 
complimenting Joseph Conrad for his sympathetic and insightful 
portrayals of Africans and South Sea Islanders. 

I can easily understand being captured and entertained by 
Conrad’s (or Vance’s) command of the English language and story- 
telling prowess, but it makes me nervous to contemplate a crop of 
university students being given Jack Vance as an example of an 
insightful, empathetic contemporary social philosopher. 



Cy Chauvin, Detroit, Michigan 

Jessica Amanda Salmonson’s essay on The Ship Who Sang is 
wonderfully funny and entertaining, and certainly shows how poorly 
conceived are some of the assumptions behind certain science 
fiction stories. I suppose it’s difficult for an author to leave their 
cultural assumptions behind. And surely Salmonson is being ironic 
when in the beginning of her review she writes “Anne McCaffrey 
created a marvelous work of fiction in The Ship Who Sang," before 
detailing all its faults? I am also rather surprised that someone 
decided to review a 1 9 year old book, unless it was recently reprinted. 
I thought it was rather mediocre when I read it 1 9 years ago, and most 
of the critical reaction at the time said the same. 

Some of the reviews and reactions you’ve printed to Mike 
Resnick’s "Kirinyaga” are quite incredible. Joanna Russ once wrote 
that stories are more interesting if we have to argue about what they 
mean, rather than if they just contain easily detachable ideas, 
although I’m not sure which the case is with this story. (It won’t 
become one of my often re-read favorites, but I did read it straight 
through; and the Kirinyagan myths are wonderful.) Gordon Van 
Gelder reacts as though the Kirinyagan eutopia were real, and then 
criticizes Resnick for creating it, with all its faults. Is this really literary 
criticism? I am also uneasy with reviewers who make moral judg- 
ments about authors based upon characters in their stories. Van 
Gelder also chops up the quote ‘True, it is a harsh life, for Ngai never 
meant life to be easy; but it is also satisfying. We live in harmony with 
our environment.” Van Gelder says that the Kirinyagans “love living 
a harsh life” when actually they merely accept it. He also believes that 
city people live in harmony with their environment apparently, but city 
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environments are entirely manmade, natural environments that have 
been redesigned to man’s desires. Perhaps Van Gelder definition of 
harmony is different than my own. I’m also not sure how he expects 
a short story to develop more than one character: the form has its 
limitations. 

In Lois Tilton’s discussion of "Kirinyaga” ’s cultural relativism, 
she implies that a culture must live in some harmony with its 
environment— at least it must be “survival positive,” she says. I think 
I would go further and say that if a culture is destroying its environ- 
ment, then its moral standards aren’t valid. I suppose this is a 
modified version of absolutism. I don’t know how much this applies 
to Mike Resnick’s story, although the story seems to indicate that 
Maintenance is necessary, and that artificial controls are necessary 
to keep this terraformed asteroid’s environment in balance; that the 
Kirinyagans depend upon Maintenance to do this forthem. Sincethe 
environment is artificial, the culture in reaction to it is artificial, and 
everyone chose what they were getting into, so I don’t see the moral 
dilemma in intervening in something that is this artificial. The problem 
would have been better stated if it were set in historical times or an 
encounter with an alien society. 

Van Gelder also misrepresents the story when he says that 
Koriba’s describes himself as "a mundumugu — a witch doctor.” 
Instead, the story actually says “You would call him a witch doctor . 

. . But in truth the mundumugu ... is more a repository of the collected 
wisdom and traditions of his race.” (p. 1 6) This is hardly the negative 
self-description that Van Gelder claims it is. 

Van Gelder concludes by asking if Mike Resnick wants us to 
sympathize with Koriba, a question he’s tried to answer throughout 
his essay (as much as it follows any theme at all); has he ever 
considered that the author was being deliberately ambiguous? Other 
science fiction writers made their works deliberately ambiguous — 
how does he think the planet was destroyed at the end of A Case of 
Conscience? 

Since competent reviewers (and, as John Foyster pointed out, 
good science fiction) are in short supply, perhaps you should 
reconsider your decision to publish monthly. On the other hand I was 
one of those who thought to put NYRSF on their Hugo nomination 
ballot. 



Gene Wolfe, Barrington, Illinois 

Thank you for #1 5, which KC gave me at WFC. Frankly I found 
Mr. Killheffer’s review of Soldier of Arete quite amazing. Not merely 
because he expresses himself beautifully (though he does), but 
because he is willing to let Latro act as though he were an actual 
person— the thing that most reviewers demand and will not tolerate. 

He does not (perhaps) give sufficient weight to the Governor’s 
betrayal of his troops at the end of Soldier of the Mist, and of course 
I disagree where he calls Arete difficult; but he is very clearly the 
reader for whom I wrote. I am luckier to have found him than he is to 
have found Latro or Severian. 



Katherine Dunn, Portland, Oregon 

Thank you (inadequate phrase) for the wonderful review in The 
NY Rev. of Science Fiction — you are very kind, very perceptive and 
witty. 

Thanks also for the copies of the magazine. I hadn’t seen it 
before and it’s tremendously exciting — just what speculative fiction 
needs to help it higher, as they say. 



Ken Meltsner, Schenectady, New York 

Kathryn Cramer’s article survived the awful charts and provided 
a good (if perhaps overly exhaustive) look at demographic trends in 
the sf field. I’d suggest she plot the average age of writers upon 




entering the field, with error bars to show the range (or 95% 
confidence level) and perhaps atick mark to showthe median value. 
In this way, one simple graphic should be able to display the mean, 
the range of ages, and a median to show if the mean is not 
representative. 

For a few minutes after reading the piece, I wondered if the baby 
boom might have had an effect on the entering writers' ages. But 
since for each event (the first publication) you are looking at the value 
for an individual rather than a population, Kathryn’s analysis seems 
valid. As a side note, it is probably less valid for the comparison of 
the ages of sf readers. Big shifts in the available distribution of 
readers due to the baby boom, etc., will severely affect the mean 
reader age. 

As to causes rather than effects, I suspect the biggest reason is 
the loss of markets for short fiction. One of my writing teachers said 



to me that she was at a loss, that she could not tell me what to do next 
with my story. In the past, she explained, there were always markets 
the staff could suggest but such markets no longer existed. This is 
probably true in sf as well. During my years at the MIT SF Society, I 
occasionally read the ’40s and ’50s era pulps. To be kind, I should say 
they were less demanding than today’s magazines but provided 
places for new writers. 

What does all this mean for the future of sf? We certainly need 
more outreach programs to gather the teenagers who are interested 
in sf and fantasy and to introduce them to the pleasures of magazine 
fiction. Davis Publications has made a strong attempt to do so; 
Aboriginal’s glossy pages and chain bookstore distribution may help 
it reach a younger market as well. I do feel the trend towards limited 
editions and small press publications will not help sf reach younger 
readers. 
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MARGARET ST. CLAIR 

b.1911 



AGENT OF THE UNKNOWN. New York Ace Books, [1956]. 
Wrappers. No statement of printing on copyright 
page. Ace Double Novel Books D-l 50 (350- Bound 
with THE WORLD JONES MADE by Philip K. Dick. 

THE BEST OF MARGARET ST. CLAIR. [Chicago]: Academy 
Chicago Publishers, [1985]. 

Two issues, priority of release as listed: (A) Wrap- 
pers. Academy Chicago 0-89733-164-8 ($5.95). (B) 
Boards. No statement of printing on copyright page. 

CHANGE THE SKY AND OTHER STORIES. New York: Ace 
Books, [1974]. 

Wrappers. No statement of printing on copyright 
page. Ace 10258 (950. 

THE DANCERS OF NOYO. New York Ace Books, [19731. 

Wrappers. First Ace printing: July 1973 on copyright 
page. An Ace Book 13600 (950- 

THE DOLPHINS OF ALTAIR. [New York]: A Dell Book, [19671. 
Wrappers. First Dell Printing— May, 1967 on copy- 
right page. Dell 2079(50<t'). 

THE GAMES OF NEITH. New York: Ace Books, Inc., [I960]. 
Wrappers. No statement of printing on copyright 
page. Ace Double Novel Books D-453 050. Bound 
with THE EARTH GODS ARE COMING by Kenneth 
Bulmer. 



THE GREEN QUEEN. New York: Ace Books, [19561. 

Wrappers. No statement of printing on copyright 
page. Ace Double Novel Books D-l 76 050. Bound 
with 3 THOUSAND YEARS by Thomas Calvert 
McClary. 

MESSAGE FROM THE EOCENE. New York: Ace Books, Inc., 
[1964]. 

Wrappers. No statement of printing on copyright 
page. Ace Double M-l 05 (450. Bound with THREE 
WORLDS OF FUTURITY by St. Clair. 

THE SHADOW PEOPLE [New York]: A Dell Book, [1969]. 

Wrappers. First printing— August 1969 on copyright 
page. Dell 7820(60$'). 

SIGN OF THE LABRYS. New York: Bantam Books, [19631. 

Wrappers. August 1963 on copyright page. Bantam 
Book J261 7 (400. 

THREE WORLDS OF FUTURITY. New York: Ace Books, Inc. 

1 1964 1 

Wrappers. No statement of printing on copyright 
page. Ace Double M-l 05 (450- Bound with MES- 
SAGE FROM THE EOCENE by St. Clair. 
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The Fires of History 



With this issue, we complete our excerpts from 
Alexei and Cory Panshin’s great history of science fic- 
tion. The two chapters we chose, on the twin themes of 
John W. Campbell’s editorial regime, strained the limits 
of our magazine. We have been forced by lack of space 
to hold several essays for longer than our usual month 
or two, and to publish fewer actual book reviews. 

We feel that it was worth the effort to serialize The 
World Beyond the Hill , a book that, whatever its flaws, 
has to be considered the definitive history of sf for this 
generation. It will certainly not be superseded for a 
long time, for no one I know of other than the Panshins 
would actually spend ten years reading the original 
materials necessary to make authoritative historical 
interpretation. 

We should look forward to their next book, on 
modem and contemporary sf. It is in the works. I had 
the privilege of reading an early draft more than ten 
years ago — it will be a worthy companion to The World 
Beyond the Hill, in my opinion. 

One of the things we complained about in the 
early issues of NYRSFwzs that the forces of marketing 
at work in the field today are depriving us of our history 
and traditions by selling us this month’s fiction as 
superior to the past — and we are, as a whole field, 
buying into this, while publishers strain and fail to keep 
backlist classics and near-classics available to an audi- 
ence that seems no longer interested. Some of our 
remarks at conventions on panels have been widely 
misheard as indicating that we should stop reading for 
fun and just read literary classics. Poo! Reading good sf 
is fun, whenever it was written, whenever published. 
We are just (and justly — many of us work in publishing 
and know the forces at work) miffed at the extent to 
which readers have bought into the Cult of the Latest 
as if the new were in some way the best. A fine 
historical work such as the Panshins’ is a useful 
corrective to marketing hype. And if you have read 
enough sf, then it’s even fun to pick nits with, to 
disagree with. 

As for the future of the NYRSF, we have essays from 
Jessica Salmonson, Richard Terra, Fred Pohl, Adrian 
Cole, Patrick Murphy, Kathleen Spencer and others, 
and a bunch of reviews waiting for the next issue and 
the one after that. We even have an essay byjim Young 
on Weinbaum and Campbell when they were revolu- 
tionary young writers. We’re working on our annual 
best of the year recommended reading lists for the next 
issue and beyond. And we are discussing changes and 
modifications in the magazine in the new year, as we 
escalate toward the millennium beyond the hill. 

— David G. Hartwell & the Editors. 







